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CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW JOEL WENT TO COVENT GARDEN. 


ETWEEN ten and eleven one morning a cab rattled up the 
narrow street to the door of the Mission-house. Mr. Forrest, 
who was just returning home, stopped to welcome the new arrivals : 
Joel and Martin. They had found a message at the lodgings, 
telling them where Mr. Bruce was staying, but no other explanation 
had been given. With a friendly greeting, the clergyman ushered 
them into his parlour, and offered them refreshments, as he under- 
stood they had travelled all night. They had breakfasted, however, 
and only wanted to report themselves, and, as Martin emphatically 
observed, receive their master’s orders. 

‘Well, one order I shall suggest will be to get rid of your other 
apartments; for here you will have to stay for the present, if you can 
put up with plain accommodation. We have spare beds here, and 
that is nearly all we can offer, besides a cut at the joint. But I dare- 
say you have fared harder, sometimes, in the bush, or the diggings.” 

Without waiting for an answer, Mr. Forrest took them into a 
dormitory containing five or six narrow iron beds, and some plain 
deal furniture ; and asked if that would do. ‘‘ We are sometimes 
very full, but the rooms have just been under repair, and at present 
there is no one here but Mr. Bruce.” 

“‘T beg pardon, sir—when did he come?” asked Joel, uneasily. 

“On Tuesday evening—o., rather, I brought him here. He met 
with a mysterious accident—if accident it was—though we have 
strong grounds for believing it was actually an assault.” 

The two men looked at him, and then at each other, and some- 
thing like a groan burst from Martin’s lips. 
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“Tell us all about it—every word!” he said, sitting down on 
one of the beds. ‘I knew something had happened—I felt it all 
night. Why did we both leave him ?” 

“He would have it,” said Joel. ‘When he tells us to go, go 
we must, of course. What was it happened, sir ?” 

Mr. Forrest related the scene. At the description of the stranger, 
they exchanged glances again. 

“That was not Wily Wilkins,” said Martin. 

‘No, it was nobody we seem to know; and that shows us there 
is a gang at work, instead of one man. I thought he never could 
have given us the slip as he did without someone to back him.” 

The clergyman looked at them anxiously ; and in return for his 
narrative, Joel told him of their two adventures on board the boat 
_ and in the hotel. 

“You have good reasons for believing yourselves pursued by 
enemies, of course.” 

‘Very good, sir, but it is not for us to explain them. Mr. Bruce 
must do that, if he pleases. Can we go to him ?” 

“Yes, I am thankful to say he is going on as well as possible ; 
and if he meets with.no drawbacks, will soon be about again. He 
has been talking of you both. You are Mr. Martin, I think, and 
this must be Joel Treherne.” 

‘This zs Joel Treherne,” said Martin, rising; ‘‘ and I am Erasmus 
Martin, at your service.” 

“Erasmus Martin? It is rather singular that I have an old 
parishioner of that name, which is by no means a common one. He 
is quite a character in his way. Perhaps I may persuade you to go 
with me and call upon him.” 

‘‘T am only an ignorant hunter, brought up in the woods,” said 
Martin ; “I don’t know anything about your town ways in England. 
No one will care for a visit from me.” 

“My old friend will, though, when he hears your name is like his 
own. Now come with me to Mr. Bruce, and I will trust to your 
discretion not to let him tire himself. His spirits are stronger than 
his body.” 

‘“Well for us that they were; they held us all up more than 
once. Has anything been done towards finding that fellow ? ” 

“No; there was a policeman here last night from the railway 
company, asking me about him; but my evidence went for little, as 
I had only a moment’s sight of the man altogether. Your master can 
give no account of what happened, and it would be impossible to 
convict anyone on such mere suspicion.” 

“ Let me find him, that’s all,” muttered Joel, as they moved along 
the passage to Gabriel’s room: where Mr. Forrest, after quietly recon- 
noitring, signed to them to enter, and left them to do so alone. 
He ran downstairs, and called to Mrs. Honest, but only Lucy obeyed 
the call, and received the orders to provide bed and board for the 
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two new comers; and as there would be extra meat cooked, to let one 
or two poor people in the district send round for a hot dinner. Lucy 
was up to her dimpled elbows in flour, having undertaken to make 
the Mission Priest his greatest luxury—a loaf or two of home-baked 
bread—when a soldierly step coming in at the kitchen-door made her 
look round, and in the tall figure that stood civilly saluting her 
she at once recognised one of the guests, for whose comfort she was 
responsible. So she begged him to come in and sit down, and 
apologised for being so busy; but she could not leave her bread now 
without spoiling it. Was there anything he wanted ? 

““Only to know the nearest way to Covent Garden Market, if 
you'll kindly tell me,” said Joel, thinking how long it was since he 
had looked on so winsome a face, and unconsciously showing his 
thoughts in his eyes. Perhaps Lucy read their meaning, for she 
blushed much more than the question required, and could not at first 
recollect her localities. However, she quickly recovered her presence 
of mind, and gave him the direction, asking if he wanted a basket. 

‘*T am only going after flowers; but they are to be the very best 
money can buy. Maybe a basket would not be amiss, if you will 
be so kind.” 

She pointed to a small one on the dresser, which was her own 
property, and told him he was welcome to that if he would bring 
it safely back. To which he replied, with a smile of thanks, that he 
should certainly do so, if only for the pleasure of returning it; and 
thereupon gallantly inquired her name, and told her his own, and 
went away leaving her a little fluttered in spirits by the novelty of 
the acquaintance, but decidedly preferring his appearance to that of 
anyone she had ever seen before. When Mrs. Honest came back 
to the kitchen, she told her who had been there, and asked who 
he was and where he came from: which the good woman could not 
tell—except that the sick gentleman had talked of his Cornish soldier- 
servant as the most faithful he had ever had. 

*“‘T am sure he looks so,” said Lucy, eagerly. 

*“* Aye, aye, my dear, no doubt he does ; but it seems rather early 
days for you to be talking about his looks, when he was only, as you 
say, five minutes in the kitchen. Now, Lucy, I only just say this, 
that if Mr. Bruce’s servant is to be in and out of the kitchen, I can’t 
be always here to look after you, and I expect you to be steady—like 
your sister Grace. Do you hear?” 

‘“‘T am always steady, Mrs. Honest ”—with rather an angry flush. 
**T don’t know what you mean.” 

“No, child—nobody ever does when advice of that sort is given ; 
but mind what I tell you, all the same. There—don’t be vexed with 
me, and spoil your bread.” 

Having ascertained Joel’s errand, she calculated his return to a 
nicety, and contrived that her young assistant should, at that hour, 
be carrying her master’s message about the hot dinner to some of 
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his needy flock ; and with permission to run home afterwards and see 
her sister for half an hour—not longer. 

‘“* And if so be that Grace has a mind to take turn and turn about 
with you, my dear, I’ve no objection, for she’s worth a dozen of you 
young ones, and I would trust her as I could my own self.” 

The prospect of a chat with Grace took the sting out of the last 
hint, and it was with a gay step Lucy climbed the staircase to their 
lodging, expecting to find her sister sewing, and the little bit of dinner 
either simmering in the stewpan or bubbling in the pot. Nay, it 
would have seemed natural if Grace had come to meet her at the 
door, and it was a great blank at first to find it fastened. Supposing 
that she had gone to carry home work, Lucy was just going away, dis- 
appointed, when the welcome voice called her from within, saying 
the door should be opened in a minute. It seemed rather a long 
one; and when Grace at last admitted her there was something 
hurried and anxious in her manner, as if she thought she ought not 
to have come. Lucy hastened to give the assurance that the half- 
hour had been freely given; and, in her turn, asked what was the 
matter that the door was kept locked. 

“‘ Nothing is the matter,” said Grace, turning to the fire; where, as 
usual, her little stewpan was at work, ‘‘ but one feels more to oneself 
when nobody can come prying in: as some like to do wherever a door 
is open. Mind you always keep it locked, dear, when you sit here 
alone. Will you like to stay and rest, or would you rather go out 
shopping ? ” 

*‘J’ll sit still, please—I’ve no time for shopping—and I care most 
for a look at you. It seems so queer not to see you to say good night ; 
but I may have to stop there some time yet, unless you like to come 
for a bit instead of me. Honest says she will not object, as you are 
worth a dogen of me any day: which is very true, I daresay, but not 
over civil. There’s no saying how long the poor gentleman will be in 
getting well; and now his two servants are come. I’ve only seen one 
of them, but he is enough at a time, for he is as big as a Life-guards- 
man, and I am sure he must have been a soldier some time or other. 
—Grace, is that the cat clattering about in there? I heard something 
in the closet.” 

“ Pussy is here, dear,” said Grace, stooping hastily to caress the 
accused cat, as if she would apologise for the injustice. ‘‘Go on 
with your story, unless you are in a hurry to be back.” 

“T am rather in a hurry, for I shall be wanted—but I must just 
tell you this. Do you know, they think it really was a robber who 
knocked Mr. Bruce down in a railway carriage, and that he tried to 
steal something he wears round his neck. You must not tell anybody 
this, as it is a secret. Honest saw the thing herself—a curious bit 
of hammered work, she says, like a small purse, fastened to a strong 
chain; and there are the dents and scratches, as if someone had 


tried to undo it with a knife.” 
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“‘ Have they any idea who the man was, Lucy ?” 
“No; Mr. Forrest saw a small, dark, sailor fellow in the carriage, 
but he could not swear to him. I heard him tell the policeman so, 
myself. There is the clock striking. Can’t I take some of Miss 
Kerr’s sewing away with me? I shall have time in the evenings. 
The fire is kept in very late for Mr. Forrest. He did not come in 
last night till past eleven, tired to death, and Honest says he would 
never ask for coffee or anything hot if she did not keep it ready. 
How is the old gentleman below, Grace ?” 

“‘T have not had time to see him to-day. Could you look in upon 
him for a minute? He would take it so kind.” 

“‘ Well, it seems as if you would take it kinder still if I’d go, so 
I will. I’ve got a piece of news for him. Good-bye, dear. You'll 
let us know when you would like to come in my place.” 

“Yes, yes, my darling, I’ll let you know ;” and Grace, as she went 
with her into the passage, folded her to her heart with a warmth that 
amply atoned for her previous slackness of welcome. With a deep 
sigh she watched her down the, stairs, and then, returning to her own 
room, again secured the door. 

“Tt is all safe now, Darch; you can come out.” 

The door of the little inner room, which had only been pushed to, as 
it never would shut properly, was quickly thrust open, and Mr. Jones 
stepped out, in respectable working clothes, and carrying under his 
arm asmall oilskin package of goods for sale—his ostensible reason 
for entering the house. Grace, having been taken by surprise, had 
reluctantly admitted him ; and she told him now that, if secrecy were 
his object, he must not repeat the visit. 

“You don’t know—and yet you ought to—how hard it ‘is for us 
poor women to keep a single thing we do or say from everybody’s eyes 
and ears. It would set a dozen tongues chattering if they thought I 
had anyone here that I didn’t want to be seen. I’ve had a long fight, 
Darch, to keep my head and Lucy’s above water; and it was always 
a help in holding on, to think we wouldn’t shame you when you came 
back; so don’t you make it harder now you are come, Darch.” 

“No, my dear, I promise I won’t call again; but I’m right glad it 
so happened that I came to-day, and saw my pretty little sister that is 
to be. You won’t fail me, Grace. You'll just trust to me that it’s all 
right, and do what I ask you decause I ask you.” 

“T’ll do anything I can that I ought, Darch, and be right thankful 
to have the chance. I’d work, night as well as day, and think it all 
a pleasure ; but it would be such a comfort if there was no secret 
about it.” 

“There shan’t be a secret a minute longer than I can help. Now 
I’ve got a rich party at my back to be my bail and paymaster, I 
shall get on—only I must not run any risk just at first. I can prove, 
as clear as daylight, where I was, hundreds of leagues away, when 
old Oram’s house was burnt: but it would spoil the game I have to 
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play, if I were to show myself too openly. The job, when done, will be 
the making of me, and I look to you to help me—without asking 
awkward questions. Do you hear?” 

*‘Darch, I haven’t asked any questions that I thought you’d not 
like to answer; but I do wish you would take some good friend’s 
advice, and see if you couldn’t go to work in a straightforward way, 
like an honest man.” 

*‘Perhaps you mean that kind gentleman your sister was talking 
about—a parson, isn’t he? Much too fine, I'll be bound, to care about 
listening to a vagabond like me.” 

‘Why, those are the very people he cates about most. Just you 
goto him andtry. Nowdo. Or, if you’d rather, I will speak to him 
first; I may go and take Lucy’s place in a day or two, and if I tell 
him I want his advice, he’ll put down his book or his sermon, or 
whatever he’s about, and attend to me directly.” 

‘** Well, that’s civil, and I don’t know but I might do worse. [I'll 
wait till you are in the house, and then I may sum up my courage 
to ask his advice. Good-bye, Grace» Ill keep my promise, and you 
shan’t be plagued on my account. I must take care not to run 
against that little sister of yours as I go down, or she'll be finding 
out that I was behind the door instead of the cat.” 

He had listened so keenly for Lucy’s depatture that he was able to 
time his own to a moment, and obtain a glimpse of her light figure as 
it turned the corner of the street, following just closely enough to 
perceive which house she entered. 

The sight was new to him. The Mission-house, chapel, and 
school, had all been built or adapted within the last few years; and 
his own recollections of the locality were of quite a different nature. 
He walked slowly on the opposite side of the way, studying the 
design of the buildings, and speculating in his own mind as to which 
of the windows gave light to the sick-bed of Gabriel Bruce. A dark 
scowl passed over his face as he muttered a fierce ejaculation on the 
idiotcy of ‘‘ Tonio,” who had had such a chance in his hand, and 
lost it. 

“‘ The game may be ours yet; and shall be, with only decent luck,” 
was his consolatory reflection, as he passed on. And for the present, 
we will leave him to pursue his way alone. 

A little later, and he might have been observed, had he been loiter- 
ing there; for Martin moved to the window to read a label, muttering 
some remarks by no means complimentary to the atmosphere of 
London. He had quietly assumed the position of head-nurse, and 
displayed one essential qualification for it—that of having his whole 
interest absorbed in the invalid’s room. Indeed, it was comparative 
luxury, when he had convinced himself that Gabriel was not in danger, 
to hover about his bed, or sit by his side, telling him their adventures 
and discoveries, or listening to his account of all that had taken place 
meanwhile ; and so lightly did Gabriel treat the assault, regarding it 
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much more as an escape than a disaster, that Martin’s watchfulness was 
by degrees lulled to sleep. He began to think that after all it might 
only be a trifling hurt, and all would be well in a day or two. 

And then—ah, that sketch on the mantelpiece, with the sweet 
serene face, so full of purity and noble resolution—what a pang it 
cost him to go and look at it admiringly, as he was told to do, and to 
hear that it was a sort of likeness—faint, distant, but still a likeness 
—of Edith Leicester—that formidable rival, who at a distance 
appeared so harmless, but who was now an unavoidable reality. 

“Yes,” he thought, “ if she is like that, she is very handsome, and 
he can think of nothing but her face—as I think of his. And because 
she is his darling, I must lie down at her fect, too—not to be loved, 
but to be made useful. Well, I can’t leave him yet for anybody, so 
to be useful must be my reward, I suppose. —What is the lady in 
the picture supposed to be doing, captain ?” 

** Don’t you know the poem ? Colonial libraries are not such howl- 
ing deserts as to be ignorant of Scott’s works.” 

‘‘ Libraries never grew in our clearings.” 

‘Did you never read Walter Scott ?” 

“Never. Why should I?” 

‘*Why should you? My dear fellow, it will take us many a long 
winter evening to answer that question. What do you think of the 
drawing ?” 

**T know nothing about that. Who did it?” 

“You have heard of Kerr, our little friend’s father—it was one of his 
last pieces. I am to give her seven hundred pounds for it.” 

‘Seven hundred for that ?” 

‘* Yes—a fair price, as far as I could judge.” 

“Oh!” said Martin, and sat down, somewhat confounded. 

The world of books and art was much more difficult to understand 
than anything he had encountered yet. A short silence followed, 
broken by a half-musing remark of Gabriel’s. 

‘ T wish I had been in time to know him.” 

“To know Miss Kerr’s father ?” 

‘*No, Ironhand—yours.” 

Martin started. ‘‘ What put that in your head just now?” 

** Lying here, I suppose, and thinking of my own mother, and what 
she would have done to welcome you. I wish I had known your 
father, Erasmus—I feel sure I could have made him see some things 
in a brighter light. He must have been under some mistake—almost 
delusion. Was it not so, old fellow ?” 

“Tt is curious that you should speak of him just this particular 
day, when he has been haunting me for the last four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

* Anything down there that reminded you of him?” 

“Yes, You see,” said Martin, losing his reserve in presence of 
his friend’s earnest sympathy, “‘his last illness was a long one, and 
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the dear man had awful nights, but would not let me sit up with 
him, or even sleep in his room. We had only two men in our ser- 
vice then, and they had a hut to themselves. Well, night after night, 
I used to hear him repeating something, of which sometimes I could 
only catch a sentence or two—at other times I made out more— 
indeed, he would occasionally go over one sentence half-a-dozen times 
—and it was this, or like it: ‘Cursed is he that removeth his neigh- 
bour’s landmark. Amen.’” 

“ Ah!” said Gabriel, half raising himself to listen. 

“Then yesterday—as I told you—we were marched into that 
church, whether we liked it or not; Joel was exactly like a dog 
ordered to keep to heel, and I went because he did. The service had 
been going on as usual, and I believe I was thinking more of the roof 
than anything else—I seemed to have seen it before in my dreams— 
when right over my head came pealing out those very words—that 
long roll of cursings—just what had harrowed up that poor dead brain 
till it was nearly mad. Icould have jumped up and rushed out; 
only there stood old Joel as if on church parade, and I must have 
tumbled over his legs, and scared the congregation.” 

“But Martin, old fellow, if your father had trouble on his mind 
that took ‘hat shape, we may hope he found comfort too. _ There is 
plenty of it, as the service goes on.” 

‘“‘T know of no comfort 4e ever found—he was a miserable man, 
as I remember him—and yet, since I have been old enough to 
understand better, I have often thought he must have been wrong in 
his head. Something must have half-crazed him, to make him take 
to the bush in the way he did, and bring me up to be—what I am.” 

“Tt was a gentle madness, if it gave me my friend. It is quite 
plain to me that you are a gentleman born, Erasmus—and my hope 
is that you will some day feel it yourself.” 

“Can I forget what he told me—that I never could be a gentle- 
man, because I could never name my own father without disgrace ? 
What he did I cannot tell—or whether he only fancied it; but he kept 
me so much in the dark, that, when I first mixed among men and 
heard them talk, it was more like falling in with a strange tribe than 
one’s own countrymen. I’m only fit for what I really can do—and 
I have your word, Mr. Bruce. As long as we are together, it will be 
as master and servant. And that will be, I hope, till death on my 
part, or marriage on yours.” 

Joel’s return prevented any answer to this last speech, and Gabriel’s 
attention was speedily absorbed in the exquisite bouquet displayed by 
his messenger. Nothing would satisfy him but he must have pen 
and ink forthwith, and indite a few lines to go with them. He sat 
up to write; and when once he had steadied his hand to begin, and 
he found himself addressing Edith, the current of thoughts rolled so 
rapidly he could hardly keep pace with them—much less force them 
back, or judge whether they were likely to be deemed extravagant. 
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Diffident as he might have been at another time, the fever in his blood 
made the words burn the paper, and he told more of his deep pas- 
sionate attachment than he had thought anyone would ever know. 
His hand shook so, at last, that the writing was scarcely legible, and it 
was by a great effort that he folded and directed it ; then sank back 
on his pillow, and did not move for some minutes. 

Martin, secretly raging at the innocent cause of the mischief, ad- 
ministered what remedies he had, and sent Joel off to Greville 
Gardens, with imperative orders to bring back such a response as 
would quiet the alarmingly rapid pulse. The answer came back—a 
few lines only, for Edith had not time for more, but they were 
eloquent in their brevity—imploring him to be calm and prudent, for 
her sake; if not for his own. ‘The effect was instantaneous; after 
reading and kissing the precious missive, Gabriel put it under his pillow, 
and settled himself with a quiet smile that took a load off Martin’s 
heart—too anxious just then for jealousy. 

‘‘ If she can do this for him,” he thought, “T’ll be her servant for 
life.” 

He had been preparing for some difficulties with regard to his own 
position, but soon found there were none to be overcome. The 
dinner was served in a long, low room, furnished only with benches 
and tables—one large table in the middle, and a smaller one at the 
end as sideboard. ‘The room would have accommodated a consider- 
able number, but the party that day consisted, besides Mr. Forrest 
himself, of Martin and Joel, three sickly-looking boys, an old soldier 
with a wooden leg, and a young man who seemed to be helping the 
curate in all sorts of ways, and took his share of the carving. Mrs. 
Honest and Lucy, with Sally as page, waited at table, and carried 
away plates of hot meat and vegetables to be sent to invalids. Mr. 
Forrest presided, carved with ready hospitality, and encouraged 
cheerful talk among his guests. Lucy showed herself a first-rate 
parlour-maid, and Joel’s eyes followed her admiringly, whenever they 
could without offence. He had got a little bunch of violets cleverly 
tucked away in one of his pockets, and was only waiting for a good 
opportunity to present them. But no opportunity had yet been given 
him, and somehow it seemed as if Mrs. Honest was always looking 
his way. Whenever he was to be served with anything, she either 
brought it herself or sent the child Sally ; to whom the contemplation 
of his face appeared to afford intense rapture by the way she stared 
across the dish of potatoes. He began to feel something like hatred 
towards both; and watching Sally in return, while meditating counter 
manceuvres, had the pleasure of seeing her stop in the doorway, as 
she was carrying out a plate of invalid’s pudding, to help herself to a 
mouthful with her finger and thumb. The pudding being hotter 
than she bargained for, the process of swallowing was more pain than 
pleasure. However, the practised little plunderer concealed her dis- 
comfiture, and came back the picture of innocence, to hand plates as 
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before. Directly she approached Joel, to her horror and surprise, he 
imitated her action in pantomime. She stood stock still, with her 
mouth open. 

‘Was it good ?” he asked, grimly. 

She waited for no more ; threw down the plate she was carrying, 
and rushed off to the kitchen. In the confusion that ensued, Lucy 
quietly attended to his wants; and an amused twinkle in her eyes, 
when they met his, showed she had seen as much as he had. _Satis- 
fied with his revenge for the present, the Cornishman bided his time, 
talked about India to his neighbour, the old soldier, made the boys 
laugh with some of his replies to Mr. Forrest’s questions, and con- 
trived to utter a few observations for Lucy to hear, such as he 
flattered himself might give her a favourable notion of his way of 
thinking. 

Time was too precious to admit of sitting long over meals; and 
when grace had been said, and the boys were gone to play till school- 
time, the corporal to smoke his pipe in the yard, and Mr. Forrest’s 
friend to practice the organ in the chapel, the curate observed to 
Martin that it was comparatively a leisure time with them just then— 
the dormitories not being occupied ; but that sometimes it was no 
joke to carve, when the table was full. 

*¢ A rise in provisions, or a slackness of work, will always send us 
extra guests ; and, if you are here, I shall book you to help. I'll be 
bound you have as often cut up your game as shot it.” 

Martin admitted the fact, and was beginning to express his hope of 
being allowed to be useful, when his host interrupted him with the 
remark that his hunting experiences would be almost dangerously 
amusing to his London lads. Nothing won their hearts like a tale of 
sport and adventure—the more unlike their everyday life, the better. 

‘“They would exchange all my schooling for yours, and need no 
bell to ring them into the class, I am sure of that.” 

“They don’t know when they are well off, then,” said Martin ; 
‘‘T’d give something to have their chance.” 

“You would? Then we’ll strike a bargain. Tell me what you 
would like to learn, and I'll find you a teacher—and take it out of 
you in stories for my night-school. Where’s your friend Treherne ? 
I must have him, too. I suppose he is gone with the corporal to 
smoke the pipe of peace ; but I did not see him leave the room.” | 

“T did,” said Martin, drily. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS LEICESTER GOES INTO LODGINGS. 


“‘T aM coming to a mournful conviction,” said Hartley Carroll to his 
wife. She was writing some notes when he entered, and, at the 
solemnity of his tone, looked up with her pen in her hand. 
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‘What is the dismal fact ?” 

“That I am not the clever man you think me.” 

“Not so clever as J think you? That is serious. What, has 
brought you down so low?” 

“* My inability to fathom Strahan. Deeper than ever plummet 
sounded have I gone, and cannot reach the bottom of his intentions. 
Being fully prepared for unpleasantness, whether in arranging affairs 
or in chatting over our wine, it is most alarming to meet nothing but 
cordiality; and if your wisdom can explain what it all means, Tiny, I 
shall be grateful.” 

“‘TIt means, I suppose, as Edith says, that he is gentleman enough 
to perceive his attentions would be unwelcome, but is too kind- 
hearted to let Alice Kerr suffer for what is not her fault; so he has 
been showing her his gallery, and lending her his portfolio of studies, 
out of pure good-nature.” 

** Do you believe that ?” 

“*T am afraid I don’t, Hartley. My own notion is that his pride will 
not let him appear annoyed, and that he wishes it to be supposed he 
never meant to go any further.” 

‘That may be; but I also know that he never in his life gave up 
anything he tried for without a hard fight—and never forgave any- 
one who positively stood in his way; so I cannot rely either on his 
gentlemanly good feeling or his pride. I wish poor Bruce would 
make haste and get well.” 

“*T wish he would; but he does not get on as we hoped. That 
one day that his lawyer was with him, settling his affairs, cost him his 
night’s rest, which was not much to lose, by all accounts. By the 
way, here is his cheque for Alice, which I told her you would take 
care of, and invest to the best advantage. You must let her have 
some of it to spend, and employ the-rest. I had some difficulty in 
persuading her to give it up. She wanted to buy presents for us all.” 

Hartley Carroll took the cheque, and held it in his fingers irreso- 
lutely. He seemed on the point of saying something which refused 
to be uttered, when the door opened quickly, and Edith came in, 
looking pale and agitated. 

“Read that, Clare. I am going this instant.” 

“‘ Going where, my dear ?” asked Hartley, placing a chair in her 
way, for she seemed hardly able to stand. 

“To him—he is worse—he wants me—he cannot imagine why I 
do not go. Ellis will go with me. I have sent for a cab.” 

Tiny had glanced over the note, and took the whole matter in 
directly. 

‘You shall have the carriage, dear; it will be round by the time 
you are ready, and Hartley will go with you, as well as Ellis, if you 
like. And you can send the carriage on for any physician they may 
wish to call in, or for any comforts that may be required. Poor dear 
fellow ! I had no idea of this.” 
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Edith could make no answer, but she pressed her sister’s hand and 
went away to prepare for what she had been resolving upon for several 
days past. -Hartley hastily put the cheque into his pocket-book, and 
deferred for the present what he had meant to say. He really was 
sufficiently attached to his sister-in-law to sympathise heartily in her 
anxieties, and could think of nothing else for the moment. Tiny 
waited till they had driven off, finished her notes, and then repaired 
to a room upstairs: which, being favoured with a north light, and a 
good little fire-place, had been given up to Alice Kerr as a studio. 

Sooth to tell, there was very little of the artist in Alice’s soul that 
afternoon. In compliance with Sir Jesse’s practical advice, she had 
begun a course of study from models and casts to improve her draw- 
ing; and, after the first novelty, had found it decidedly dull. That 
she had a genius for portrait-painting, no one could deny ; but whether 
she would ever have perseverance and application enough to excel, 
remained to be proved. At present she was unsettled, restless, and 
desultory over everything she touched: craving further excitement, 
dreaming over her castles in the air, instead of the work before her ; 
and finding herself perpetually reproducing, with pen, crayon, or 
camel-hair pencil, the features of the kind, handsome face which 
had been the sunbeam of her darkest hour. 

There was no harm in this, she was sure; she had a right to 
think gratefully and affectionately of so kind a friend. He belonged 
to Edith, and she was ready to lay down her life for them both. She 
should never see anybody to compare with Mr. Bruce, no, not though 
she lived to be a hundred—still, nobody need ever know what her 
opinion was. 

“If I must be Nydia, I must,” she thought, rather discontentedly, 
when honesty would be listened to, and she had to face the fact she 
would fain ignore, “ but unluckily I can’t be blind, and I can’t help 
seeing him. And it is too silly of me to want the moon, or the 
‘bright particular star ;’ when, if it were not for Edith and Clare, I 
should be in a garret with a tallow candle at this minute. How do 
people get over these things? Can one help caring for a person, I 
wonder? I don’t feel as if I should die of it, like Elaine; but I do 
know I would do anything to please him—go anywhere to see him— 
and bear anything to do him good. I should not mind Edith know- 
ing that. And some day, when I am a famous artist, it will be found 
out that there was a romance in my early history, I suppose, and that 
the face which appears so often in my good compositions, was his.” 

And so musing, she began upon the “‘ Knight, Squire, and Yeoman,” 
as well as she could from memory. Over this she grew very happy, 
till the clock struck, and Mrs. Carroll came in. 

“IT am sorry Hartley cannot take us out, Alice,” she said, kindly. 
“He came home on purpose, but he was obliged to go off into the 
city with Edith. Yes”— as Alice’s startled eyes spoke the inquiry 
she could not utter, “‘she was sent for. Mr. Bruce has been suffering 
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from a half delirious fancy that something had happened to her which 
they were keeping from him. The doctor said she must be fetched 
at once. But don’t cry, my child; it does not follow that he won’t 
get well again; they think a good deal of the suffering is owing to 
his having had a blow on the same place in Australia—a falling branch 
of atree struck him off his horse once, and he was then insensible 
for two days. There, put up your drawing now, and come downstairs 
with me.” 

How the afternoon passed Alice hardly knew. Visitors came and 
went ; Miss Ford came and did not go, but sat silent in an arm-chair 
for a long time, or spoke only in short sentences. It was growing 
dark when Edith returned ; her cheeks, which had been so pale, were 
flushed, and though her swollen eyelids betrayed the tears she had 
shed, her eyes were steadfast and almost cheerful. A few words ex- 
changed with her sister made Tiny smile, but rather dolefully, and 
her shrug of resignation had some touch of petulance too. Alice 
herself could hardly say a word on the subject, but as Miss Leicester, 
with brief apology, left the room, she rushed after her. 

‘* My dear child, I am sorry to run away from you like this,” said 
Edith, turning at the sound of the hasty feet, ‘‘ but I cannot help it. 
I must be on the spot, and at hand in case of being wanted; and as 
it will not do for me to stay in the house, I shall be in a lodging 
opposite.” 

‘You are going into a lodging in the city—all by yourself ? ” 

*‘ Nurse will go with me: I have seen the rooms, and I know the 
good people to whom they belong. They keep a stationer’s shop, 
and their rooms are clean and tidy, considering. What is it, dear ? ”— 
for Alice, almost choking, was trying to ask a favour, and yet not to 
seem too anxious—“ Do you wish to go with me? You may, if you 
like.” 

“Oh, may I? Thank you, thank you—I am so glad!” 

** But you will find it dull, Alice, and the rooms are very different 
from these, remember. I must be ready myself, to do what is 
ordered ; they saw how the sight of me quieted him to-day, and they 
all hoped I should go again. As if ——” 

Her calmness failed her here, and having now reached her own 
room she busied herself in forwarding the preparations which she had 
commenced before leaving home, and which nurse Ellis was now 
completing. 

The luxurious house, which had seemed a Paradise when she en- 
tered it first, now appeared to Alice like a prison in comparison with the 
lodging at the stationer’s ; and Edith’s kindness in taking her thither, 
exceeded even that with which she had made her welcome. Her joy 
touched and cheered Edith herself, and she owned she was very glad 
of her company—an admission which at once stopped a somewhat 
pungent remark which was on Tiny’s lips when she heard of the 
arrangement. 
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“She will take more care of her own comforts if the child is to 
share them,” she thought; and privately laid commands on Nurse 
Ellis to take a good supply with her from larder and store-closet, and, 
on pain of death, to order in everything that could possibly be 
wanted, at the best shops. 

“Respectable old people who let lodgings may be charming in 
themselves, but their charms do not always extend to their furniture ; 
and if you see that my sister does not sleep comfortably, you just go 
to some good upholsterer, and send in what is proper, without asking 
her leave.” 

Nothing, however, could be further from the young ladies’ minds 
than a disposition to find fault with their apartments. Alice almost 
forgot the cause in the diversion of their removal, and thought nothing 
could be more inspiriting than their drive through the lighted streets, 
gradually leaving the more dignified region behind them, and travers- 
ing one quite unknown to her limited experience—its dinginess partly 
concealed by the shades of evening, and only adding to the vague 
mystery connected in her mind with the name of the City. On 
alighting at the stationer’s private door they were received by Mrs. 
Honest and Lucy, with curtseys and smiles of welcome, and were 
ushered up into the tiny first-floor drawing-room, where a fire 
(after some battling with smoke) had been persuaded to burn brightly, 
and where the lamp, which Lucy quickly set on the table, revealed a 
snowy cloth, and pretty tea-service all in order duly set-—and, as Alice 
thought, very inviting. Lucy, as Mrs. Honest explained, had been 
told off for Miss Leicester’s service, while Grace was on duty over the 
way, and Joel would come across for her orders every morning and 
evening, by his master’s special desire. 

“He’s got his blind pulled up, poor young gentleman, that he 
might see when the lamp was lighted. He seems so happy to know 
you are close at hand, his face looks quite different. I expect he'll 
sleep to-night like a lamb.” 

“T think you all want a good night’s rest, Mrs. Honest.” 

** Well, ma’am, I shall be glad to know my master gets one; for I 
don’t know what Miss Thirza will say to me, if he looks tired and 
worn out.” 

* Are you expecting Miss Thirza ?” 

‘“‘ Dear me, yes, ma’am—didn’t you know? She comes to-morrow, 
and that reminds me I have a deal to see to this evening, if you’ll excuse 
me now. Lucy will let me know if there is anything I can do for 
you, Miss Leicester. It is but a poor place for you to be in, to be 

sure.” 

Edith assured her it was all just as she liked, and then, knowing 
the good woman’s propensity to talk, begged her not to lose more time 
with them. While Lucy was going in and out, spreading the table 
for their tea, Miss Leicester stood over the fire, in a musing attitude, 
which suggested to Alice the question, ‘‘ Who is Miss Thirza? ” 
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Edith could not help smiling. ‘ What made you find out that I 
was thinking of her at that moment?” 

“Tt is my trade to read faces, and yours is always legible, if one 
only knows the language,” smiled Alice. ‘You are not delighted 
that she is coming, whosoever she may be.” 

“She is Mr. Forrest’s eldest sister ; and was quite a mother to him 
and his brother when they were children. Her being there will be 
a great help to him, no doubt, and will make it easier for us to visit 
the house.” 

“Then why do you look as if you wished she wouldn’t come ?” 

‘Suppose you sit down and have your tea; and don’t be too 
inquisitive,” said Miss Leicester, good humouredly: and Alice took 
the hint, silently resolved to satisfy herself some other way. 

They sat down to tea with much apparent cheerfulness, and talked 
of ordinary matters; and Lucy waited upon them with beaming eyes 
and joyful alacrity, as if life could offer her no higher honour than to be 
Miss Leicester’s handmaiden. Nurse Ellis observed as much to her 
young mistress, afterwards. 

“ And it seems to me you might do a deal worse than take her, my 
dear young lady, when you begin to think of settling. She and her 
sister are two of the tidiest girls I know; and tidy girls are none 
so plentiful that one can afford to let any slip.” 

Although Miss Leicester’s reply was to the effect that such remarks 
were premature, it is probable that the subject crossed her mind, as 
she took occasion to ask Lucy if she were still desirous of trying the 
stage? Lucy, with reddening cheeks, declared she should never 
think of ¢hat again, she was sure. Edith asked after her friend Caterina. 
Caterina was happy—she was going to be married; at least, not 
quite yet, for they had nothing saved to buy things with, but Tonio 
was trying for work at the theatre, and when they could furnish a 
room they would get married directly. She had quite believed he 
was dead, and he had only just found her out. He had been half 
over the world, and might have been a rich man, only he was robbed 
—poor Tonio ! 

“They are wise to wait till they have saved something. I hope 
you are putting by, Lucy.” 

‘“‘ Yes, ma’am, thank you, I always put by a little—it’s a rule in 
our guild. Did you know, Miss Leicester, that Grace had heard 
from Aim at last—from Darch Williams ?” 

The name was uttered with a reverential emphasis, that showed 
what importance she attached to such an event. Edith’s sympathy 
had always been ready for the troubles and joys of the sisters, and it 
was with no feigned interest she asked for more particulars. 

‘A friend of his, a most respectable, oldish sort of man, of the 
name of Jones, has brought her word that Darch Williams is on his 
wayy home, only it is a great secret. She told me never to name it, and 
I wouldn’t, only to you, ma’am.” 
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“Ts Grace very happy about it?” 

‘J can’t say she is happy, exactly—she is all on the go, night and 
day, and can’t sleep or eat, sometimes. But when he comes back 
safe and sound, she will be glad enough, and Mr. — says he is 
saving money to make her a home.” 

‘Why has he never written ? ” 

‘“‘T don’t know, ma’am; I never liked to ask, because it vexed Grace.” 

‘Perhaps she will come to-morrow, and tell me all about it. Is 
not that the bell for evening service ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am. Sshall you want me for a little while? ” 

“Ves, I shall be glad if you will goin with me. Perhaps Miss 
Kerr will join us.” 

Miss Kerr, on being asked, opened her eyes in consternation. She 
had found an entertaining book, and thought herself seated for the 
night. A long, dull service and sermon, which she supposed was what 
Edith offered her, might be very good for some people, but she could 
not say she felt inclined for it. Oh yes, she would go, if Miss 
Leicester went, of course; it was all right, no doubt, and she went 
accordingly. And, contrary to her expectations, she found that the 
short service left her mind touched and softened. 

Lucy, attending them into the chapel, had seated herself behind 
them, and her voice had been distinctly audible in the singing, sup- 
ported by a deep bass: which proved to be that of the Cornishman, 
who had followed them unperceived. As they were leaving the 
building several persons pressed out before them, to avoid whom 
Edith drew Alice back into a dark corner, Joel and Lucy falling back 
also till they should again lead the way. 

“We will let them all go out first ; I do not want to stop and talk 
to anybody to-night,” whispered Miss Leicester, seized with a sudden 
shyness of being recognised by some of her poor acquaintance under 
the circumstances. Alice had no objection: but they had not stood 
still many seconds before she heard a sound that arrested her attention, 
and made her strain every sense to catch it more distinctly. 

It was a peculiar cough, so exactly like that of the infirm old 
gentleman in the railway carriage that she could have declared he 
had just gone by—and if so, that Gabriel Bruce’s enemy was hover- 
ing round the house where he lay helpless and ill. This thought over- 
powered all other considerations : she pushed her way out, following 
the cough, which the first breath of fog outside seemed to renew 
with more vehemence. Outside the chapel door, however, she was 
detained by a coal cart, and lost the object of her pursuit altogether ; 
and it was so dark that she was glad to hear Joel’s voice behind, 
cautioning her to take care. ‘‘ Joel!” she whispered, turning round, 
“did you see your old gentleman anywhere—the man you call 
Wily Wilkins ?” 

Joel seemed thunderstruck. “ Wily Wilkins, Miss Kerr? Did you 
see him?” 
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“No, but I could declare I heard the same cough that I noticed 
so often coming from Paris.” 

“‘T remember it, ma’am—I wish I had heard it too. Which way 
did he go?” 

‘I cannot tell you—I lost the sound as I got to the door.” 

By this time Edith and Lucy had joined them, and nothing more 
passed till they were in their lodgings again. At Alice’s request, 
however, Joel followed the ladies into the sitting-room, while Lucy 
was getting them some refreshments; and, in his presence, she 
explained to Miss Leicester why she had so unceremoniously left 
her. 

Edith turned pale, and asked what Joel thought. He replied that 
he must go and consult Martin, and that most likely one or the 
other of them would keep watch all night. 

‘‘ But tell me first,” she said, in a voice of deep emotion, “ why 
you think this man is Mr. Bruce’s enemy? What can he have done 
to make one ?” 

“It’s a longish story, ma’am, and some part of it only Mr. Bruce 
himself would have a right to tell; certainly, he never did anything 
but just what a gallant gentleman would, under the circumstances, 
but that was the very thing they hated him for.” 

‘“‘ Have you time to tell us something about it? You do not know 
how terrible it sounds to me; and, as Mr. Bruce is helpless himself, 
and we must all join in trying to defend him, it is really necessary 
we should know whom we have to encounter. I am no coward, 
when I know what the danger is. It is vague uncertainty that is 
the worst to bear.” : 

‘So it is, ma’am, to be sure; and as you desire it, I’ll tell you 
what I can without making too long a story of it. I must tell 
you, Mr. Bruce knew something of Wily Wilkins before we did. 
—that is, the. Ironhand and me. He fell in with him at Sydney, 
and found out what his character was there. However, he lost: 
sight of him for a year or two, and forgot all about him, I fancy.. 
You know, perhaps, ma’am, that Mr. Bruce kept a store at one time 
about twelve miles from the Wambiloa diggings, which had just been, 
opened; so the rush was going on, and a smart Yankee, who reckoned. 
he’d make a fortune by selling food and goods at five hundred per 
cent. profit, had run up the building, and stocked it, and then fell ill 
and died. The whole concern was going for a mere song, when my 
master took it in a lump, and we all turned to, waiting upon swarms 
of people—some rough, some smooth ; morning, noon, and night, the 
stream poured along. I shall never forget it. We took money by the 
hatful, and we earned it; it was the turn in Mr. Bruce’s luck. Well, 
a party came at last, that had been wandering about and lost their way, 
and were half-famished and done up, with very little money, it seemed, 
among them; and the leader was Wily Wilkins. Mr. Bruce knew 
him again, though he didn’t think the fellow remembered him. We 
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gave them supper and shelter, as a matter of course, and they were so 
beat they stayed on for some days; and we should have thought nothing 
of their not being able to pay, but there was something we didn’t like © 
in the look of them. Wilkins was civil-spoken enough, but his mates 
were a lot I should have been sorry to meet alone anywhere ; their 
eyes were always on the watch, and their knives always handy. We 
affronted them by declining to let them have as much drink as they 
wanted; and we had to tell them we wouldn’t break our rules to please 
them, or a hundred such. Well, all that might have passed; but they 
had a poor fellow along with them, a sort of natural, whom they cruelly 
made a slave of, and that we couldn’t stand. They teased and jeered 
at him when they were jolly, and cuffed him when they were savage; 
and when we took his part, as we did at first, good-natured like, there 
was a grim look in their eyes that told us pretty plain how they would 
make him smart for our interfering. So we hadto make them under- 
stand that if they didn’t drop all that while they were under our roof, 
out they’d have to go; and Wily Wilkins passed the word to sing small, 
and the innocent had a holiday. The first use he made of it was 
to slip away for a long tramp by himself. We thought they would be 
after him, but they laughed, and said he often did it, and always found 
his way back. He had a craze about a treasure he had hid some- 
where, and couldn’t remember where ; and every now and then, he 
thought he could recollect, and started off, with his wits seeming quite 
clear at first, for people had met and talked with him; but it always 
ended in his breaking down, and crawling back on his tracks, which 
he could follow like a dog. He would turn up, they said, half 
starved; and they seemed to think it a good joke. 

‘Mr. Bruce said nought to them, but he took Martin and me on 
one side, and, says he, ‘I can’t let a poor fellow like that die for 
want of help. One of you must stay here in charge (we had half a 
dozen men and lads as helpers in one way or another) and the other 
will go with me on his trail.’ Said Martin, ‘T’ll go;’ and as I knew 
he was worth ten of me on a track, I agreed to keep the store mean- 
while. And precious glad I was, ma’am, when that job was off my 
hands, with such a party to keep an eye on. Well, the captain and 


the Ironhand followed poor Zack for two days, and caught him up at 


last, crying bitterly about his treasure that he couldn’t find, do what 
he would. He was quite knocked up, so they fed and comforted him, 
and Mr. Bruce carried him on his shoulders the greater part of the 
way home—Martin going before as guide—and glad enough was I to 
see them safe back. Then the party, being fresh themselves, said 
they must go on to the diggings, and Zack must go with them; and 
only laughed when we declared he wanted rest.” 

“The wretches!” said Edith, “but what right did they pretend 


that they had over his liberty?” 


“That is just what we asked, Miss Leicester, but they had a way of 
frightening him into saying what they chose; for when he was asked 
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before us, he said he would go: and we couldn’t keep him against his 
will. However, Mr. Bruce wasn’t satisfied, and he let them get a 
little way ahead, and then he followed them up. He hadn’t told me 
where he was going, but I missed him and followed; and when I got 
up to the place, if he wasn’t giving Wily Wilkins as good a hiding as 
ever man got in this world. ‘They had tied up Zack, and the fellow 
-was thrashing him when the captain came upon them; he floored two 
before they knew what he was about, got Wilkins’s whip out of his 
hand, and let him taste how it felt. ‘There, Joel,’ he said, when he 
saw me come up, ‘ I’ve given him a lesson how he ill-treats creatures 
that God gives us to take care of.’ And he threw the man from him, 
and didn’t Wily give him a look as he slunk off! Ask why he is his 
enemy—no one would ask that who had seen his face that day.” 

** And poor Zack, what became of him ?” 

‘We took him back with us, ma’am, and he lived at the store as 
long as we did. By the time we had made a clearance of the 
Yankee’s stock, Wambiloa was getting deserted; and then we moved 
on to another part of the country, and went prospecting for ourselves. 
By this time Zack had taken kindly to us all, but the captain was 
his favourite, and he would follow him about like a spaniel. He had 
got into the habit, wherever we made up his bed, of creeping out of 
it to lie on the boards near Mr. Bruce’s; and it ended in his always 
being allowed to sleep as close to him as he pleased. When we 
camped out, Zack slept under the captain’s blanket; and by day, if we 
wanted to keep him quiet, we had only to lay down Mr. Bruce’s 
jacket, or cloak, or anything he had worn, and tell him to guard it— 
and there he would sit, just like a dog, quite content, never thinking 
of stirring. But he was too useful for us to do that often; sometimes 
we really thought his mind might have been cured, he showed so 
much cleverness in odd ways. He really seemed, as we said, to smell 
the gold, it had such a charm for him, and he showed such sagacity 
in finding it out. Our luck, for we were lucky at last, was partly his 
doing. Poor Zack! he was an innocent soul, and we got very fond 
of him, all three of us. I beg your pardon, Miss Leicester, but when 
I think of what followed e 

His voice faltered, and, strong man as he was, he was unable to go 
on for a minute or two. 

‘‘T am almost afraid to ask—did they get him again?” 

“‘ Yes, ma’am, they did—but if you please, I will leave that part of 
the story. Mr. Bruce would tell it much better, and it is no business 
of mine to go into it without his leave. I’ve talked too much already, 
I’m afraid, and tired you out.” 

‘*T am not in the least tired. I must know one thing—is poor 
Zack alive ?” 

“No, ma’am. He died in Mr. Bruce’s arms, and we buried him 
as like a Christian as we could. I am sure he was more of one than 
many with all their wits. I think now, Miss Leicester, I’d best be 
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going to put Martin on his guard, in case Miss Kert’s ears did not 
deceive her ; for if you knew all, you’d say with me, that the sharper 
look-out we keep, the better.” 

“T don’t think my ears deceived me,” said Alice. “I have all my 
life been keen of hearing, and never mistake a voice; and I have 
often noticed that coughs are as peculiar as voices. ‘That cough was 
not like any I ever heard but on that particular day, and I could 
almost swear to it.” 

‘“‘ Well, Miss Kerr, if so be you are in the right, it’s just as well you 
were there. He has dodged me several times now, and if I do but 
get hold of him—I’ll give him leave to try his worst.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
MR. JONES UNDERTAKES TO REGULATE THE CLOCK. 


Miss THIRZA ForREsT was considerably older than her brothers, to 
whom, as Edith said, she had been as a mother, and whom she looked 
upon as a couple of schoolboys, to be scolded to their faces and 
held up as prodigies behind their backs. Her own home was 
generally near a younger married sister in the country; but any in- 
timation that Philip or David needed a helping hand, or a super- 
vising head, was sure to bring her to take possession of the bachelor 
household, whether invited or not, as in the present instance. 

No small excitement was caused in the vicinity by her arrival, from 
the fact of her having an immense hamper on the roof of the cab, 
which several railway porters had heaved up thither with difficulty, 
and which the driver and Mr. Forrest together could not lift down, 
till Joel came to help them. The rest of the lady’s luggage consisted 
of a small box and hand-bag, both of which were under her own eye 
inside the vehicle. ; 

A good-humoured remark from her brother, that she never came 
empty-handed, produced the sharp retort that it was quite time some- 
thing went into the house, while so much was going out. 

“‘T know all about it as well as if you told me; starvation for 
yourself, turtle soup and champagne for everybody with a dismal 
story—and it shall not be if I can help it. Now, Honest, my dear 
soul, all this provender is in your charge; there’s a ham, and a 
cheese, and a haunch of mutton, and a parcel of Archangel tongues 
(I know they’ll be a temptation), and ever so many pots of soup and 
things—you’ll know what to do with them, and if your master has 
nothing to eat it will be your fault, not mine. Luggage? Oh, yes, 
there is my box ; ¢hat won’t break anybody’s back to carry ; thank 
goodness, I am no slave to trunks and portmanteaus. Well, Davie !” 
as she turned into the back parlour, and found herself alone with her 
brother, ‘‘let me look at you. Ah! there are lines under those eyes 
that tell their own tale—no sleep, and no wholesome food. Never 
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mind, I shall see to your meals now, and put out your candle at 
night. Not starved, do yousay? Don’t tell me. Philip says just 
the same, and much I believe him. Now then, to turn to something 
else—what is all this about Gabriel Bruce and Edith Leicester ? ” 

Her brother briefly explained. She hardly gave him time to speak, 
before she ran on with her comments. 

‘Come into lodgings opposite, is she ? She ought to be ashamed 
of herself, and I hope she is—not for being there, but for his being 
here. If young ladies can’t marry without sending men to risk their 
lives as she sent him, they had better let it alone, in my opinion. Oh 
yes, her father—it is always the fathers and mothers who are in fault— 
don’t tell me. If she had cared a straw about him, depend upon it 
she would have brought her father round, as all the girls do, now-a- 
days. No, no—she must have her house in London, and her 
carriage, I suppose ; and he has been working all these years to get 
them for her, and come home shattered in health and spirits—quite 
a wreck, I daresay. Come home well? Don’t talk nonsense. If he 
is in the state you describe, it’s plain enough whose fault it is; and I 
shall tell her so, you may depend.” 

David Forrest’s experience of his sister’s character taught him that 
no warning or remonstrance beforehand would be half as efficacious 
as letting her judge for herself; and, as he expected, the sight of 
Gabriel, when she was admitted to his room, stilled her tongue at 
once, and quickened her sympathies. When he pressed her hand, 
and thanked her for coming to help nurse him, and apologised for 
the immense amount of trouble he was giving, Miss Thirza coaxed and 
petted him as if he had been a sick child. 

Being prepared to compensate for her weakness in dealing with the 
gentleman by extra severity with the lady, it was rather a disappoint- 
ment to find that Edith, when assured she was not required by the 
State of the patient, spent her time in the work of the Mission; and 
was all day long among the sick and infirm of her district, labouring 
with the more energy that her time of service seemed drawing to a 
close. A sense of loyalty made Alice go with her, though, as she 
said, it was not in her line; and her quick wit and ready memory 
were of no small value to the poor young lady, whose heart and 
mind were. already so pre-occupied that the ordinary routine of work 
was almost oppressive. 

It was not till evening that a summons reached them. The doctor 
was paying his usual visit, and suddenly became aware that Gabriel 
was mysteriously whispering directions about the loading of the guns 
—there were tracks near the camp, and they would be coming after 
+Aer—he knew it. Miss Thirza saw in all the faces how eagerly the 
step was watched for, and could not help being touched by the 
simplicity and sweetness of Edith’s manner when she entered the 
sick-room, and laid her hand on that of the sufferer. There was 
a degree of humility about the action, as if she felt she owed him a 
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debt, and was thankful to be allowed to pay it. The effect of her 
touch, her look, her few soothing words, was instantaneous; he lay 
still, with her hand in his, and gazed in her face with such unutter- 
able content, that, as the doctor told Miss Thirza, it was a pity Miss 
Leicester was not able to be his nurse. 

“‘She has a genius for it, and I only wish she were obliged to 
earn her bread at so much a week. I should secure her for the 
hospital directly.” 

“*T’d bespeak her first for a mission-woman,” interposed David. 

“Well, well, I know nothing about it,” said his sister, ‘these 
fashionable young ladies are beyond me. But I have been told that 
it is very usual among them to make a deal of goodness in Lent 
cover a vast deal of worldliness all the rest of the year; and we all 
know in what school Sir Matthew’s daughters were brought up.” 

“She has been under other training since that,” was David’s 
answer, the more gently spoken that it was a subject on which he 
felt inclined to speak sharply. 

Tiny drove constantly to see them, bringing lively reports of the 
various lights thrown by public wisdom and private benevolence on 
their story. Charity, by her account, was divided on the question— 
to which of her lovers had the fair Matilda behaved the worse? Sir 
Jesse went about as usual in the most heroic manner, and never 
breathed a word about his wrongs ; but there were those who believed 
he had been wronged, and was a broken-hearted man—while others 
maintained the real victim was Gabriel, whose exile was said to be her 
doing, and who had evidently sacrificed his health to her ambition. 

“I don’t know what has made everybody so spiteful all of a 
sudden ; but stories are certainly being told against us, and I have my 
doubts about one’s own most particular friends. I met Sir Jesse, by 
the way, as I was coming here to-day,” said Mrs. Carroll, on one occa- 
sion, “and he was so bland and courteous I longed to tell him, then 
and there, that I suspected he was at the bottom of all the gossip. 
Take my word for it, he is planning mischief in one way or another. 
You may smile, Edith, but if you had seen his face to-day you would 
have felt it was a great piece of luck that you were not your own 
great-grandmother.” 

‘It is not so very uncommon, is it ?” 

“Nonsense ; you know very well what I mean. Fashions alter, 
and dangers too. You are safe from those of the olden generation ; 
but I shall be heartily glad when I can think we are all out of reach 
of nineteenth century ill-nature, which takes care to have the law on 
its side.” 

We all like to be true prophets; but it may be doubted whether 
Clare would have been gratified had she known how nearly she had 
hit the mark, and what had been Sir Jesse’s errand at the time she 
met him. “ 

Besides his offices in the City’and at the West-end, well known to 
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men of business, and to all his numerous clients, he was sometimes 
to be found at the chambers of a certain attorney named Plummer, 
in a dark street near Hatton Garden; the chambers being, in fact, his 
own, and Mr. Plummer his confidential agent. To these uninviting 
quarters, as to a secret stronghold, had the rich contractor occasionally 
retired from society, and remained hidden, when supposed to be out 
of town; and no one ever met him there except by his own special 
appointment. On the present occasion he had only had time to take 
up a favourable position in an inner room, for hearing and seeing un- 
perceived, before Mr. Plummer’s youthful clerk admitted Mr. Jones, 
in his working dress, carrying an old clock which had been delivered 
over to his charge to be cleaned—certainly, not before it wanted 
cleaning. Armed with this token of respectability, that adventurous 
personage had boldly made his way up the staircase; and on being 
shown into the room where the agent was writing, made a respectful 
bow, and looked about for the bracket on which the clock was to stand. 

“So you’ve brought that back at last,” observed Mr. Plummer, 
without lifting his eyes from the paper on which he was writing; “‘ you 
are a slow hand at this kind of job.” 

“Tt’s a slow kind of job, Mr. Plummer, when it has been allowed 
to wait so many years. And there have been drawbacks, too.” 

‘“‘T daresay ; it is dirty work at the best.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, the dirt does seem to get grimed into the metal, some- 
how. It sticks so you can hardly get it off.” 

‘‘ And the metal sticks to the fingers. Yes, I know all about that. 
Now then, is 't wound up? Will it go?” 

‘Tt will want regulating, sir.” 

** Too fast—or too slow ?” 

“Too slow just now—clogged, I should say, with the smoke.” 

‘‘ Oil wanted ?” 

“ Not exactly, sir; I should say it rather wanted air.” 

“ Bring it in here,” said Sir Jesse. 

At the sound of his voice, a flash from the eye of the workman 
betrayed a certain amount of resentment; but, suppressing every other 
outward sign, he simply obeyed the order, and stood in the presence 
of his wealthy employer. 

There was no superfluity of blandness in either the countenance he 
met, or the voice that addressed him. The one was dark, the other 
stern. 

‘“‘ Put the clock on the mantelpiece for the present. You can come 
and regulate it from time to time.” 

“I will, Sir Jesse, thank you. It will stand a good bit of work yet, 
if it is kept clear of smoke.” 

“Yes, we must see to that. You want room to work?” 

“‘ Well, yes, Sir Jesse, we do. I’ve done what I could, but where 
a job is so sharply watched, and half a dozen eyes and ears are always 
on the alert, one is cramped, as you may say, and don’t get on.” 
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‘* What are they about ?” 
‘Just nothing, Sir Jesse, but keeping watch over the Captain night 
and day. And to tell you the honest truth, I’ve no mind to be caught 
by either of those fellows ; and while they are both there I can only 
bide my time. There was a talk of Martin’s going down into the 
country again after the house they went to see, but Grace thinks there 
is no hurry about that now. Nobody else wants the house, so they 
can afford to wait, worse luck.” 

‘* Lowlevels, you mean ?” P 

‘Yes, sir, I think she said that was the name.” 

“‘ That hint is worth something. Can you depend on that young 
woman ?” 

“‘T’d risk my neck with her any day, so long as I didn’t let her 
see why I risked it. She'll stand by me through fire and water, if 
only I don’t hurt her conscience; and that’s what I don’t mean to do. 
I’ve told her I shall have a hard fight to clear my good name, and 
look to her to help me, and she’ll do her best ; but I mustn’t ask her 
to do a thing that would wrong anybody, and I won't.” 

‘ She gives you information, however, without scruple.” 

** Yes, she tells me, innocent-like, what she hears, because I know 
how to get it out of her; but it is not often I can get a word with her 
at all. If you could get Martin off the beat for a time I should have 
a better chance.” 

‘* By the way, have you found out anything more about that fellow ?” 

“The Ironhand, sir? I don’t know whether I have or not; but 
oddly enough, I hear there is an old party living in the same model 
lodging-house with Grace and her sister, whose name is the same, and 
not a common one either.” 

‘* Martin is common enough.” 

‘**But, I take it, Erasmus is not. And that’s the name of both 
of ’em.” 

“ Are they related ?” 

“‘T tried to find out; but it seems the old man knows of no 
relations bearing his name, and was never married himself.” 

“‘ Then I do not see what interest his name can have for us.” 

‘Well, it ought to have some, seeing the interest he takes in 
yours, Sir Jesse.” 

‘* Mine, fellow ?” 

“Yours, sir; no disrespect to you intended, but, I may say, it’s 
like poison to him.” 

There was a short silence; Sir Jesse sat motionless. Mr. Jones 
stepped up to the clock, and set it going by a touch of the 
pendulum. 

“‘ Now don’t you be in a fuss and a skurry,” he said, apostro- 
phising the useful timepiece, “ you’ll get every hour of the day and 
night in turn if you’ll just have the patience to wait for them, and the 
wit to keep on ticking till you do.” 
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“Where does that Martin live—the old one?” asked Sir Jesse, 
abruptly, ignoring this last speech. 

“ Down yonder, near St. Edmund’s; at the Models, Champion 
Street, third floor.” 

Sir Jesse made a note of the address, and laid a couple of 
sovereigns on the table. The fee was pocketed in silence, and Mr. 
Jones had turned to take leave, when a fit of coughing seemed 
almost to take his breath away. 

Sir Jesse looked at him with extreme disgust. ‘‘ You might have 
stopped that noise till you were outside, my man,” he said. 

“Might I? If you'll have the goodness to show me how, I'll 
make bold to hand you back your sovereigns, sir, as the best doctor 
in England. This cough has plagued me for years, off and on—only 
at times it gets a lull, and I forget it. The climate here makes it 
worse ; and what’s more, the young lady that came over in the steamer 
with Mr. Bruce, as nearly as possible spotted me one night that I had 
mixed with the rest in chapel—and all along of having heard me in 
the train from Paris. I’ve never dared try that again, nor shall, so 
long as she’s there.” 

** You mean Miss Kerr ?” 

‘Yes, sir—that’s another chance against me; and the only good 
card I hold is my own faithful girl, who tells me everything. But it 
won’t do to play that too often.” 

‘No, indeed. I advise you to get rid of your cough, though. It 
might be inconvenient. Meanwhile I’ll see about clearing your way. 
Mr. Plummer will have the goodness to let you out, and you can 
call again in a week to regulate the clock.” 

When the agent returned to his room after seeing Mr. Jones safely 
off the premises, he found his patron writing at his table. 

** Anything new to be done ?” he asked, quietly. 

Sir Jesse looked up, threw a slip of grey paper across the table, 
and rising, placed himself before the fire. 

“You will start to-morrow, so you have no time to lose. That 
will cover it. Let it be distinctly understood that you want immediate 
possession.” 

“ Of Lowlevels, of course.” 

“Of course—do all but buy it—for a client, with a large family— 
consequently, anxious to get it cheap.” 

‘“‘T understand. But haste being an object, why not start 
to-night ?” 

‘“‘ Because there is something else to be done first.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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A WORLD BETWEEN. 


By Mrs. G. Linn&us BANnxKs, AUTHOREsS OF “ THE 
MANCHESTER MAN.” 


Y father’s will had left me master of Tarnbeck, and sole 
guardian of my half-sister Amy, the child of a second 
marriage ; a light, laughing, fairy-like creature, all song and sunshine. 
Fashion did find her way to Tarnbeck occasionally, in the train of 
Lady Clevedale and others, and had trifled with skirts and bonnets ; 
but never dared Fashion lay a ruthless hand on Amy Beckton’s 
glorious flaxen hair. So it rippled in light curls to her waist at 
nineteen freely as when the buoyant schoolgirl of nine chased butter- 
flies in the green lanes with her tresses floating on the wind. 

The Becktons of Tarnbeck had held their own when a strong 
arm, a strong will, and a stronghold were the three requisites either 
for the acquisition of power or its maintenance. 

Alas! for the degenerate scions of those warlike ancestors, whose 
armour shared with antlers and other trophies of the hunting-field 
the honour of decorating the entrance-hall. Sword and halbert, gun 
and pistol, hunting-horn and hound, had given way before the 
followers of William Caxton. The cannon on the battlements could 
not be trusted to fire a birthday salute, the strong-room was the 
library, and for three generations the owner had been a confirmed 
bookworm. 

The castellated mansion was peculiarly situated. It was built of 
coarse grit-stone, on an elevated knoll, at the junction of two rapid 
streams fresh from the hills, which, on their marriage a hundred yards 
or so away down the valley, assumed the dignity of a river. In wet 
seasons, when the becks, swollen by heavy rains or melting snows, 
overflowed their banks, the water crept upwards like an insidious 
enemy on all sides, until the house stood isolated on a raised island, 
calmly defiant above the threatening waters, which never passed the 
vanguard of firs, howsoever close and angry might be their advance. 
An array of medizval windows, and the Gothic entrance with its nail- 
studded door, opened northwards, towards the hills and recesses of 
Clevedale, where the tumbling becks supplied water-power for one 
or two woollen mills; the cottages of the operatives looking like 
flocks of dingy sheep on the distant hill-sides. This was the 
original front of the building; but Amy preferred the modernised 
back with its southern aspect of broad green pasture lands, straggling 
plantations, and the impetuous streams which chafed and fretted 
before they blent and rolled away placidly under willows and sedges, 
a respectable river. A fierce semicircular-fronted tower, having two 
unequal wings, pierced with loopholes for defence, had Tarnbeck been 
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in its fighting days, before the ivy crept over it and the baron’s hall 
in the central tower had been converted into a spacious drawing- 
room with three lofty windows at the embayed end. Over this was 
the library, our room of rooms, lit in correspondence with the apart- 
ment beneath, but teeming with well-bound, well-bought volumes on 
shelves which occupied every available space. 

Amy had had full liberty with lace and muslin, gorgeous satin and 
damask, to brighten up the dark nooks of Tarnbeck, so long as she 
left the entrance-hall and the library as our good father had bequeathed 
them to us. So the thick old Turkey carpet still preserved silence 
beneath the foot; dark and cumbrous ancestral chairs and tables 
served as depositories for tomes as cumbrous ; the summer sun shot 
his rays through heavy crimson velvet drapery, and fell with a ruddy 
glory on the elaborately-carved old oak cabinet, which, black as 
ebony, had faced the windows and defied the sunbeams to pierce its 
secrets for many generations. 

There is no doubt I am a bookworm, as my father was, but I have 
not reached the age of mustiness: perhaps Amy has dusted the cob- 
webs off her studious brother Charlie ; perhaps Amy’s friends have 
helped to preserve some of youth’s freshness in the student whom 
she twitted with old bachelorhood at thirty. 

Yes, Amy’s friends, all Amy’s. The laughter from the croquet 
lawn, the music from the drawing-room, the whiffs of cigar from the 
terrace, all indicate the friends of my beautiful, lovable little sister ; 
the pet of Clevedale society, the fiancée of Frank Fairclough ; whose 
father is head partner of the firm owning the chief mill in Clevedale. 
Have I no more than a brotherly interest in her friends? Ah, well, 
we shall see. 

I suppose I am naturally too shy and reserved to cultivate friend- 
ships. At all events, I have never had more than one friend, Oscar 
. Bergheim ; and he went away—to place a world between us. 

Oscar was the son of a Swedish merchant, sent to England for 
education ; and we met when mere boys at a public school, both 
boarding with the same master. There are few animals more cruel 
than the untrained school-boy ; and this native savagery drew together 
Oscar and myself, in spite of our utter dissimilarity. I was a pale, 
slight boy, more inclined to pore over a book in a corner than to join 
in rough games in the playground; I was soon dubbed “ Miss 
Charlotte,” and marked out for persecution. Oscar, though three 
years my junior, was stout, muscular, dark-browed, fiery-eyed, impul- 
sive, with a capacity for loving and hating rare amongst men. His 
ignorance of English, his foreign accent and manners, made him 
also a butt for the bullets of ridicule and practical joking; but he 
went in for a tussle with one of the bullies, and gave the ruffian a 
grip which served for the whole squad. Still in speech they had him 
at a disadvantage, until I (who from my father had picked up a 
smattering of many strange tongues) became interpreter for him, and 
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he became champion forme. ‘ Damon and Pythias,” ‘ Orestes and 
Pylades” were among the wordy brickbats hurled at us, but they fell 
like feathers, and our friendship grew with our years. 

There were no home-goings for Oscar, he was too far away. It 
saddened me at vacation time to see his efforts to hide his home- 
sickness, his longings for Sweden’s streams and mountains. At my 
earnest entreaty he was invited to spend his holidays at Tarnbeck ; 
and his rapturous admiration of the picturesque old place won my 
father’s heart at once. Then Oscar had a store of genuine Norse 
rhymes and ballads, which made him free of that tabooed chamber, 
the library, and set my good father corresponding with half the 
antiquaries in England. 

Amy was then a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired child, with speech as 
imperfect as her slave Oscar’s. She was the veriest tyrant to him. 
Putting her sash for a bridle in his mouth, she would mount his 
shoulders and drive him on all-fours as inexorably over the hard gravel 
as over the smooth lawn; throw ball or hat into almost inaccessible 
places, and demand their recovery, and would go to sleep in no 
arms but Oscar’s. One vacation he fished her out of the beck into 
which she had fallen ; another, caught her runaway pony; and finally, 
pounded Frank Fairclough (then home for the holidays) almost to a 
jelly for throwing duck-weed on her new muslin frock and calling her 
contemptuously ‘‘a wax doll.” 

When, at seventeen, Oscar Bergheim was hurriedly recalled to 
Carlscrona, with no leisure for leave-taking, the nine-years-old damsel 
wept bitterly, and she was scarcely consoled by the large box of 
Swedish toys he sent over as a souvenir to his “ little sweetheart.” 

At nine we weep with the eyes. At twenty we begin to weep with 
the heart. And so I wept my one friend Oscar’s removal. He had 
been my sole companion and confidant, and, despite my seniority, 
my patron and protector. I never got into a scrape he did not 
champion me through, though it occurs to me now that but for his 
leadership I might never have got into the scrapes at all. 

Letters and summer visits to Carlscrona bridged over the sea. 
My father’s death changed everything. 

I was appointed sole guardian of Amy, now in her seventeenth 
year. Then I had the conditions of my father’s will to carry out. 
The entailed property was unincumbered, but the personal was 
weighted with so many legacies as to embarrass me considerably. I was, , 
moreover, charged with my sister’s care and maintenance until her 
marriage or majority, when I was énjoined to deliver up the title- 
deeds of certain properties, her own mother’s jewels, and securities 
for moneys in bank and Funds to the value of £15,000. All of 
which were lying, and were to lie, in the family depository known as 
the ‘ Palmer’s Scrip.” 

This was one of those receptacles so ingeniously contrived within 
the recesses of the old carved cabinet as to defy suspicion or search, 
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and doubtless dread secrets had been consigned to the Palmer’s 
Scrip in times gone by. The knowledge of it was held as a sacred 
trust, only to be passed from sire to son in the hour of extreme peril, 
and the master-key was only permitted to drop from the owner’s dying 
hand into that of his successor. 

My father, who had no mysteries of his own, had been wont to 
leave the outer doors of the cabinet open for convenience ; and, having 
full trust in me, had initiated me into the secrets of slides and springs 
ere I was five-and-twenty. Yet it was with no little awe that I 
approached the cabinet the week after his funeral, holder of the little 
key and all which it represented. There were two entrances to the 
library, one on each side of the cabinet; I not only locked the one, 
but tried the lock of the other, which, leading principally to guest- 
chambers, was rarely used. Noiselessly and reverently I cleared 
from the table the books and papers which had been my father’s 
latest studies. There was a solemn hush in the house; my footsteps 
made no sound; and yet as I put the curious little key into the 
ornamental keyholes, I felt as if the room were peopled with shadows 
of dead and buried Becktons, all striving to prevent intrusion on 
their dead-and-buried secrets. As the doors flew open I thought too 
of the now cold hand which had last opened those leaves ; and, over- 
powered with emotion, sank on a chair, unable to proceed. The 
cabinet had three outer doors: within were several smaller ones 
closing on pigeon-holes and drawers. ‘There were also three carved 
figures in niches, but only one affects my narrative. It was a Palmer, 
with hat and staff and scallop-shells and scrip complete. The scrip, 
notwithstanding the Will, was an innocent immovable bit of wood- 
carving, but on touching the least prominent button of his 
‘sandalled shoon,” the entire figure revolved and displayed a cavity 
behind, at least a foot deep, divided by three shelves—on each of 
which lay papers yellow with age. But it was not until the lowest 
shelf was pulled forward that the true scrip was revealed by the 
retirement of the adjoining nest of drawers. When these moved back, 
a lid held down by them flew open, and the box it covered was the 
Palmer’s Scrip. 

The title-deeds, the money securities, and an old case of trinkets 
were there. The chief of the latter were a set of sapphires, another 
of emeralds, and one of garnets, by no means so antique as the casket. 

Closing the cabinet on replaced notes and parchments, I stepped 
down stairs to the drawing-room, casket in hand, hoping by the dis- 
play of her mother’s jewellery to divert the current of Amy’s thoughts, 
and so for a time lighten the sorrow which seemed to press so heavily 
on her fair young head. 

My entrance was arrested by a strange voice, low, grave, and 
musical, a voice which thrilled me as nought had ever done before. 
By nature somewhat reserved and shy, I hesitated, with the door in 
my hand, whether to face the enemy or beat aretreat. Amy’s prompt 
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«‘Come in, Charlie. I want to present you to Miss Proctor,” decided 
the question for me. And decided a much more momentous question 
at the same time. 

There was nothing in the serene eyes or the calm gravity of the 
young lady to whom I was introduced to daunt any man, yet my 
embarrassment was painful. I coloured to the roots of my hair, 
and it was not until Lucy Fairclough smilingly put her hand in mine, 
saying, ‘‘ What have I done to be overlooked this morning?” that I 
recovered my self-possession. 

Lucy Fairclough was an average specimen of northern England’s 
maidenhood, but the daughter of Mr. Fairclough’s partner was some- 
thing more. She was scarcely above the middle height ; there was 
nothing marvellous in her brown hair or mild hazel eyes ; her features 
were not chiselled to absolute proportion ; yet there was such an air 
of fitness and harmony in face and figure, so much that was womanly 
in her manner, so much reposeful grace in every movement, that I 
was hopelessly fascinated on the spot. Not even in her garb was 
there a tint to startle us in contrast with Amy’s sombre crape. Both 
she and Miss Fairclough were dressed in complimentary mourning, 
the effect of which was more soothing than gloomy. 

“‘What curious specimen of antiquity have you there?” asked 
Amy, to break the first pause. 

At the mention of the talismanic word “jewels,” three pairs of 
eyes sparkled simultaneously ; but I sawa quiet smile gather on Miss 
Proctor’s face at the eager persistence of her friends to have the 
casket opened. 

Conquering a strange foreboding of evil,-I yielded to their 
entreaties; and we clustered round a small table near the middle 
window for their inspection. ‘This brought me into close proximity 
with Miss Proctor; and as, case by case, the sparkling gems were 
displayed, and as I compared her calm appreciation of their beauty 
with the demonstrative admiration of Amy and Lucy, the ice of shy- 
ness thawed rapidly. 

I was in no haste to retreat with my charge, but joined Amy in 
her solicitations that the young ladies should remain at Tarnbeck 
and dine with us. On my volunteering to send a messenger to 
Fairclough House, and to be their escort should Mr. Frank not be 
at liberty to join us, Amy looked amazed ; but they consented, and I 
retired to fulfil the first part of my promise, and to replace the 
casket ; little dreaming how bitterly I should regret their exhibition. 
in the future. 

Frank Fairclough responded to the invitation with an alacrity I 
neither comprehended nor appreciated at the time; and notwith- 
standing our recent bereavement, which of course had a subduing 
influence, the hours flew by so rapidly and satisfactorily that Lucy’s 
frequent reminders of their flight and the propriety of moving home- 
wards seemed to fall on deaf ears. 
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That was but the precursor of many social evenings, to which, as 
our sorrow wore away, other guests were admitted ; but I never left 
my beloved books so readily as for our pleasant quintett parties, of 
which Miss Proctor made one. All happiness has anend. Mine 
terminated when Miss Proctor went back to Leeds at the expiration 
of a three-months’ visit. 

Other friends came and went ; notably the Faircloughs, but I shut 
myself up in the library, rarely quitting my shell, whilst Amy visited and 
received visits alone ; until Lady Clevedale read me a sharp lecture 
on the impropriety thereof, and suggested a companion or chaperone 
for my pretty half-sister. 

Frank Fairclough (who had long been forgiven his contempt for wax 
dolls) frowned, and Amy pouted, at the proposition ; but Aunt Lydia 
had not been at Tarnbeck two days before Amy danced round her, 
declaring she was ‘‘a dear old darling,” and clenched the assertion 
with a hug and a kiss which the genial old lady reciprocated. 

Aunt Lydia was certainly an acquisition, she relieved me of much 
anxiety and responsibility in the care of my sister; then, she guided 
the reins of household management without taking them from Amy’s 
hands, and was to the blithe little beauty just the companion, con- 
fidante, and wise counsellor the motherless girl needed. 

When Amy was eighteen Lady Clevedale carried her off to 
London in triumph, not without many misgivings on my part, and 
expostulations from Frank Fairclough, whose interference I felt at: 
first inclined to resent. 

Yet his warmth and vehemence took me somewhat by surprise, 
and his manly earnestness impressed me more in his anon than years 
of previous intimacy. 

It was my first glimpse into his heart, where I emp saw Amy 
enthroned, though never a word said he of an interest in her welfare 
deeper than that of a true friend. And he might have shaken my 
resolution, but that my promise to Lady Clevedale was already 
given. 

During her absence my solitude was broken in upon, to my great 
content, by the unexpected arrival of Oscar Bergheim, whom I had 
not seen for more than two years. He, like myself, had lost a father 
in that interval, and having no taste for mercantile pursuits, was about, 
so he said, to retire from the firm. Business connected therewith 
had brought him over. 

His stay was short, and I half fancied Amy’s absence had some- 
thing to do with it. We talked over old times, visited old haunts, 
played chess together of an evening; but he had evidently outlived 
our quiet life, and I felt as if an imperceptible, impalpable film was 
spreading between our old friendship. To bear him company, I 
smoked and drank more than was my wont. It occurred to me that 
Frank Fairclough, from his larger intercourse with the world, might 
assimilate better with him—but lo! I brought a lighted match to 
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gunpowder. There was an explosion, and Oscar Bergheim departed 
from Tarnbeck the next morning. 

He did not leave England, however, so soon as I expected. Amy’s 
artless letters to Lucy and myself told of meeting him in society, 
then of his frequent visits at Lady Clevedale’s, and his brotherly 
attention to herself. 

The day following the receipt of this last communication Frank 
Fairclough was summoned to London on unexpected business. 

More than a year had flown. The woods were dressed in their 
fullest robes of green; the sombre firs put forth pale fingers with 
which the sunbeams toyed; hill and dale and garden were glorious 
with summer’s crown of flowers ; the air came up the valley from the 
south, and through the open windows filled the rooms with the sweet 
scent of new hay from the meadows. Soon the sun turned towards 
his western couch, the starlings flew home to their nests on the 
battlements, and twittered their vespers ere they tucked their heads 
under their wings, while the grasshopper and nightingale, on the alert, 
answered from below. 

I was imbued with the fullest sense of all this sweetness, but I 
felt rather than saw or heard these country timekeepers. I sat, from 
habit, by the fireless grate (which a fluffy haze of some fibrous 
material veiled), studying neither nature nor books, but human hearts. 

Alicia Proctor was again at Fairclough House. Aunt Lydia and 
Amy had driven up the dale to greet her. I, who had been longing 
for a sight of her as a parched Arab for a desert spring, had not 
dared to join them. And there I sat, taking myself to task for my 
timidity, asking myself over and over again what there was in the 
pale, shy bookworm of thirty to attract so perfect a sample of fresh 
womanhood as Alicia ? 

I had nursed my love in solitude and silence until it had grown 
almost too big for my heart, yet the “dear Alicia” of my dreams was 
only ‘‘ Miss Proctor” when we met; and I had small reason to hope 
she had penetrated my secret. 

A sharp rap at the room door put to flight my cogitations. My 
‘come in!” was followed by the entrance of Amy, in an airy azure robe 
and jaunty hat trimmed to match, with a flush on her face as if fresh 
from her drive. She was accompanied by Frank Fairclough, whose 
arm (or I was mistaken in the twilight) encircled her as they passed 
through the doorway. 

I was not left long in doubt. 

I usually sat with the side of my chair inclined towards the 
windows, so that the light should fall on my book or paper; it fell now 
on the faces of the pair as they came together round by the cabinet, 
and Amy, kneeling on the footstool at my feet, threw her arms round 
my neck, and whispered, “‘ You love me very much, do you not, 
Charlie dear ?” 

“You know I do, Amy,” I answered, smoothing her radiant 
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aureole of curls with my disengaged hand, as the other held her 
close. 

‘‘ And you would like to make me happy?” 

‘* Are you not happy, Amy?” 

_ © Ah, yes ; but very much happier, I mean, Charlie.” 

I glanced up at Fairclough’s manly face before I replied. It wore 
a look of anxious expectation. 

“‘T would lay down my life, Amy, to secure your happiness.” 

A moment’s hesitation; a tug at a tiny glove; then, in lower 
and more tremulous tones, as a sparkling ring was revealed: “ Frank 
has placed this on my finger, Charlie. May I wear it?” 

Frank, who had been silent hitherto, interposed. 

‘Charlie, may your sister be permitted to wear that ring as a 
token of betrothal until I replace it with a plainer one ?” 

Amy clung to me, and Frank looked out of his clear grey eyes, 
alike entreatingly. An overwhelming sense of responsibility over- 
powered my utterance. I paused to reflect. I think the form of 
Oscar floated before my eyes, obscuring my vision. 

Frank was the first to break the painful silence. 

“Charles Beckton, you must have seen that I have loved your 
sister for many years. My father, though fully approving my choice, 
imposed silence upon me. But for that I should have declared 
myself last year, when I trembled for my hopes, and for my love, 
consigned to Lady Clevedale’s fashionable coterie. My business in 
town was solely to watch over our darling. I felt that my presence 
was needed, Charles.” (He did not say why.) ‘Our firm takes me 
into partnership this week, and that change in my position sets my 
tongue at liberty. You see I use my freedom to forge fresh fetters. 
I have Amy’s promise. Surely, old fellow, you will not withhold 
yours P” 

I had risen, and buried my head in my arms against the carved old 
mantelpiece. From time to time vague suspicions of this had flashed 
across my mind, to beas instantly dismissed. I had regarded Amy as 
a child, and had other views for her maturity. The crisis had come 
all too soon, and my day-dreams were dispelled. I felt Amy’s hand 
creeping up to my shoulder, and a plaintive murmur in my ear. 

‘Charlie, are you sorry for this? I thought you knew that I 
loved Frank, and would be glad to give me to one you knew so well 
—so good a man.” 

She touched me there. I did know him for a good and true man, 
firm and self-reliant, the very one to guard and guide my darling. I 
was not so sure of Oscar’s principles; yet had I, without warranty, 
built up an aerial castle in which he and Amy were to reign bliss- 
fully together. 

I was roused by Frank’s voice—somewhat husky in its tone. 

“Come, come, old fellow, I did not expect this! Amy and I 
have been picturing a pleasant surprise, a cheery welcome. You 
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should not have left us so much together had you not looked orward 
to this with satisfaction. Was not love inevitable ?” 

I turned round. 

“Ves, yes, Frank, you are both right. It is only I who have been 
blind. Now kiss your bachelor brother, Amy, and go to Frank, with 
my best blessing. I believe you have chosen better for yourself than 

should have done for you.—Frank, give me your hand.” 


II. 
FRANK was in Leeds when, a week later, Oscar Bergheim took us by 
surprise as before. Ours was a quiet household, and, except now and 
then a quaint old antiquary, we had few male visitors staying with us. 
His sudden advent would have put Aunt Lydia in a flutter, had it not 
been a whim of mine to keep Oscar’s room (in which no other friend 
was ever lodged) always aired and in readiness. He, too was the 
only one to whom the library door was unreservedly open. It had 
been so in my father’s days; it was not likely to be otherwise in mine. 

How tall and handsome he looked as he grasped my hand in the 
ancient entrance-hall with all the heartiness of bygone times. How 
courteously he acknowledged Aunt Lydia’s old-fashioned curtsey, and 
how eloquent were his soft dark eyes as he held Amy’s small hand 
in a tenacious clasp, and said, “I trust my little sweetheart is glad 
to see me again.” 

I saw the colour mount to her face, and so did he; but we put 
different constructions upon it. I sighed to think that he might, like 
myself, have indulged hopes not to be realised ; and, observing her 
continued embarrassment, was glad that Miss Proctor and Lucy 
Fairclough were spending the day at Tarnbeck. 

How much more at ease was he than I! I envied his graceful 
self-possession as he took Amy in to dinner, whilst my arm trembled 
under the light touch of Alicia. So charming was his manner, so 
fluent and sparkling the conversation with which he enlivened the 
repast, that my own awkwardness impressed me painfully in the con- 
trast. It was never so with Oscar Bergheim. 

And so it was throughout his stay. He shone conspicuously, and 
I, nowise loth, sank into the shade. We had, all unconsciously, 
fallen into our old positions. I admitted his superiority by my tacit 
acquiescence in all he proposed ; in fact I bowed down to the hero 
I had created. 

He had a fine voice, well cultivated. He opened the piano, and we 
revelled in song and music for a space. He longed to breathe the 
fresh air, and we were straightway strolling under the firs, or among 
the flower-beds, and, like children, pelting each other with young ffr- 
cones and roses, or plucking blooms for general presentation. He 
proposed cards, and Aunt Lydia responded on the instant, produced 
the cards, and helped him to arrange the table. But he appointed the 
game, and we novices were duly initiated. 
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He expressed his desire to renew his acquaintance with the neigh- 
bourhood, and immediately we found ourselves arranging boating- 
parties, croquet-parties, sketching-parties, picnics, rides and drives, 
with a zest unknown to Tarnbeck. 

Lucy Fairclough, Aunt Lydia, and I were alike carried away by 
his impetuosity and enthusiasm ; but I noticed that Alicia was graver 
than her wont, and that Amy shrank from his pointed attentions. 

I observed, also, with a thrill of delight, that when he pressed for- 
ward to hand the ladies to their carriage, Alicia calmly placed her 
hand in mine, quietly ignoring his proffered assistance. 

His presence created quite a revolution in Tarnbeck. The magnet 
drew other friends into the circle, and one pleasure-party succeeded 
another in rapid succession. But, whether at home or abroad, Oscar 
always attached himself to Amy with a kind of protecting devotion 
which she could not resent, and which gave me pain to witness under 
the circumstances. 

I resolved at length, out of my great love for both, to acquaint him 
with the fact of Amy’s engagement ; but the task was not left to me. 

In the mountain limestone, about seven miles up the dale, was a 
natural cavern, known as the Hermitage. It was screened from 
observation by larches, pine, and mountain-ash, and only accessible 
by a narrow zig-zag footpath cut in the steep face of the rock. This 
terminated at a green plateau in front of the cavern, close by the side 
of which gushed a stream of the purest water. It had worn a runnel 
for itself across the platform, and fell in foam over the crag to be 
lost in hazel-bushes, brambles, and bracken at the foot of the hill. 
This was a favourite resort for gipsy-parties ; and Oscar, remembering 
the spot, had pitched upon it for our picnic. 

Our party numbered just a dozen, including the vicar’s two unmar- 
ried daughters, the Rev. John Smiles the curate, Dr. Halgarth’s son 
James, in all the flush of newly-acquired honours of an M.R.C.S., 
his sister, and a student friend, who kept very close to Miss Halgarth, 
The rendezvous was Fairclough House. 

Amy and Lucy, being capital horsewomen, were mounted. So. 
were Miss Halgarth, her brother’s friend, and Oscar. 

I, being but an indifferent rider, presented myself as Jehu of our. 
basket phaeton, containing my bosom’s secret idol and Aunt Lydia, 
whose youthful heart and spinsterhood were voted sufficient qualifica- 
tions for our party. The vicar’s carriage, thrown open, held his 
stately daughters, the curate, and James Halgarth. Jock, our groom 
and ferryman, was in attendance. Hampers had been sent on by 
servants in advance. 

The drive proved delightful. The morning’ air was fresh and ex- 
hilirating ; the September sun shone, if not with a scorching glare, at 
least with sufficient warmth to brighten up the grey stone houses of 
the overgrown village, and to gild the spire of the ivy-covered old 
church, 
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In my supreme content, I neither observed the equestrians before 
us nor heard the sound of hoofs rapidly advancing from behind, 
until Aunt Lydia, in the seat at our back, exclaimed : 

‘“‘T declare, Charles, here is Mr. Frank Fairclough !—I understood 
you would not be able to leave Leeds for a fortnight ?” 

This latter was an interrogative addressed to that individual, who 
checked his horse to shake hands with us all. — 

‘So I thought,” was his prompt reply. ‘ But, you see, there is an 
all-powerful magnet to draw me hither.” 

‘And I thought,” murmured Alicia, in a tone meant only for his 
ear, ‘there was no magnet potent enough to draw Mr. Frank Fair- 
clough from duty to pleasure.” 

“Thanks for your good opinion, Miss Proctor. I am drawn to 
duty and pleasure both on this occasion,” was the response, given with 
more emphasis than I saw any reason for at the time. 

He raised his hat from his wavy brown hair, urged his glossy chest- 
nut horse forward, and in less than three minutes was by Amy’s side. 

We were near enough to perceive that his appearance in our midst 
was unwelcome to one of our party. Oscar Bergheim’s palpable start, 
as Frank saluted Amy, caused his horse, a frisky bay, to swerve and 
plunge, to the additional annoyance of the rider, who, unused to the 
saddle, had not too firm a seat. 

The episode was soon over, and we drove on, little recking how 
dangerously Oscar chafed at the want of self-command which he had 
exhibited before Amy and his cooler rival, and which the sudden 
exhilaration of the fair lady’s spirits did not tend to subdue. 

I was assisting Miss Proctor and Aunt Lydia to alight when they 
dismounted, or I might have trembled as Amy did on seeing Oscar’s 
black brows come down over his flashing eyes, when, with a smiling 
‘Come, Frank!” she put her arm through her lover’s as a matter of 
course, to be helped up the rough pathway, so long, at least, as it 
would hold two abreast. The vindictive look sobered lively Amy on 
the instant. Would that I had had the same warning ! 

The ride and the fresh air had sharpened us for luncheon. The 
three equestrian graces came forward, in their closely-fitting jaunty 
jackets, to help Frank and myself to unpack delicate comestibles with 
which only feminine hands could deal. Oscar, Halgarth, and his 
friend Jackson ran to and fro between the hampers in the cave and 
the tablecloth on the grassy plateau, where Aunt Lydia presided 
over the arrangements. 

Gradually we fell into our places, with little confusion but much 
laughter. ‘There was a popping of corks, a plopping of wine into 
glasses, a rattle of cutlery and crockery, small talk and badinage, 
and all went merrily. 

Oscar, who sat between Miss Halgarth and Amy, was apparently 
more than usually buoyant and agreeable ; but he drank an unusual 
quantity of wine, and I, sitting opposite, by the side of Alicia, 
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observed that he visibly winced whenever Amy addressed Frank, 
whose place on the grass was in close proximity. 

Luncheon over, Aunt Lydia retired to the cave for a napona pile 
of carriage cushions ; baskets, satchels, and hooked sticks for pulling 
branches within reach were appropriated, and the party, in straggling 
pairs, strayed down the path to the copse below, ostensibly in quest 
of hazel-nuts and blackberries. 

A natural affinity seemed to draw Alicia and myself together. I 
was carefully guarding her down the rocky path, when the voices of 
Oscar and Frank in loud altercation above painfully arrested our 
steps. 

“ Resign the lady, sir!” thundered Oscar Bergheim. 

“Not to any man; certainly not to you,” was Frank’s emphatic 
reply, in which evidently lurked a covert sarcasm. 

“‘ T have the prior claim a 

*‘ And I have the authorized right.” 

There was the sound of a blow, followed by a scream from 
Amy. 

The nature of the path had retarded our return. We reached 
the platform to see Aunt Lydia (roused from her nap) and Amy, white 
as snow, wringing their hands, and the two men struggling as for life 
or death on that limited arena. 

Jock and his fellows, apparently benumbed, were afraid to in- 
terfere. 

They were locked together, swaying to and fro perilously near the 
cliff. 

Once before, in bygone years, those two had fought, and Oscar had 
won an easy victory. Now they were better matched. What Oscar 
had in size and weight, Frank had in agility and nerve. 

They held each other in a vice-like grip, regardless alike of Amy’s 
piteous appeals or my entreaties. Backwards and forwards they 
swayed, when to our horror the treacherous earth gave way under 
Oscar’s feet, and he fell, crashing through the light branches of a giant 
elm (which towered above the copse, and swept the face of the cliff) 
dragging Frank with him, and scaring a pair of crows from their 
ragged nest. 

There was a moment’s awful stillness. Amy had fainted. Lucy 
was speechless with terror in the copse below, whence distant voices 
answered ours. 

“Thank God! They have not fallen to the foot of the crag!” 

I ventured to look over. A jutting shelf of rock, overgrown with 
rank vegetation, had providentially broken their descent midway ; 
and there they lay motionless, Frank uppermost. 

Were they dead ? 

Whilst we on the platform above were consulting how to reach 
them, Alicia, with the help of Jock, had loosened the cords from our 
hampers, and knotted them into a stout rope; but it was not 
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sufficient to peril another life upon. To scale the precipitous rock 
was still more hazardous. 

I was slight and lithe of limb, and, though unskilled in athletic 
games, could climb a tree or scale a cliff with any man. I saw that 
the large boughs of the grand tree through which the foes had 
crashed still overhung the rocky ledge. 

It is a marvel I kept my footing as I flew down the unequal 
path to gain the tree below. In an instant coat and hat lay on the 
ground, and my limbs clasped the great bole of the tree. It was a 
tough ascent, but I mounted steadily to a strong arm above the level 
of the ledge. Along this I crept as far as it would bear, then grasped 
it with both hands, and with a swing landed by the side of my 
prostrate friends. 

My example was infectious. I had barely ascertained that both 
were living than I was thankful to find Halgarth at my elbow. 

“Fairclough is reviving,” said he. ‘The sprinkling of that tiny 
cascade has done the poor fellow a service. Your friend Bergheim’s 
case is more serious. I wish we had some brandy.” 

Brandy, thanks to Alicia’s forethought, was being lowered from the 
cliff. The stimulant restored Frank to consciousness ; but on Oscar 
neither water, brandy, nor the removal of Frank’s pressure had any 
visible effect. 

A welcome emissary from below in the person of Jock. He bore 
one end of a thin line by which we hauled up a stronger one, then 
cartsheets and blankets (from a farm close by) already formed into 
hammock litters. Into the first of these we placed Frank, whose 
ascertained injuries were a broken wrist and a sprained ankle ; and, 
by using the giant bough as a crane, we contrived to lower him to the 
anxious group beneath. 

We had a much more arduous and hazardous task with Oscar, 
from his weight and utter helplessness ; placed as we were ona ledge 
where there was barely room for the three to stoop or stir. A groan, 
as we lifted him into the second litter, was the only token of sensi- 
bility he gave. 

How different was the slow, sad procession homewards from that 
which had left Clevedale in the morning! My agony is not to be 
described. We were bearing back my guest, perchance to die 
beneath my roof; my sister’s lover lamed and injured ; my tender- 
hearted Amy scarcely in full consciousness ; and I seemed to hold in 
my breast the pain of all. 


“To be concluded. ) 

















THROUGH HOLLAND. 


HE greater number of people, we may presume, who visit 
Holland, pay their respects to the capital, and all its quaint 
sights and sounds. Few, comparatively speaking, extend their 
experiences to the small town of Zaandam, famous as having once 
been the abode of Peter the Great. This visit may be made by 
canal; a mode of travelling at all times to be preferred in this 
country to the more ordinary and familiar, but not very much more 
speedy, train. Carefully and minutely, therefore, I made every 
necessary inquiry of the portier of the Bible Hotel with regard to 
times and seasons, rules and regulations ; how much could be seen 
and done in one day; what conveyances dovetailed one with an- 
other. 

The portier in the Dutch hotels is a very important personage. 
It is not certain that he ought not to be written in large capitals: 
it is quite certain that I err against his dignity in omitting him a 
capital lettér to begin with. He thinks himself of far more conse- 
quence than the landlord. The hotel might get on without the one ; 
it is clear to every reasonable person that it would come to grief 
without the other. He is an institution ; a limited liability company : 
combining directors, subscribers, capital, and dividends in his own 
person: the capital coming out of the public, the dividends passing 
into his own pocket. 

At the Bible Hotel the portier was no exception to the rule. His 
dress was a uniform of green cloth decorated with brass buttons, and 
a smart cap with a gold band. In most of the hotels the portier is 
paid by the fees he receives from visitors, not by the landlord. This, 
as a rule, makes him officiously civil; anxious to do five hundred 
little things for you that you would far rather do for yourself ; 
weady to volunteer information on various subjects in which, to 
say the least of it, you are as well posted ashe. He is the Hall 
Porter, and takes care to let you know it. On leaving the hotel, 
where, perhaps, you have stayed twenty-four hours, and have not had 
occasion to exchange as many words with the servants, he will 
approach you, and, touching his cap, announce himself as follows :— 
‘Sir, I am the portier,” in such tones and with such an air and 
a grace as would have given dignity to: “Sir, I am the Shah of 
Persia.” 

The most officious in this respect was the portier of the Bath 
hotel, Rotterdam. His civilities bordered on impertinence. He of 
the Bible hotel was a great man in his way, but intelligent withal, 
and not too persevering. He flourished about his work in a large 
diamond ring, of which he seemed especially vain. With that and 
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the gold lace upon his cap and the brass buttons upon his coat, one 
felt almost constrained to assume a species of drop-down-deadness of 
manner on approaching him that must have been peculiarly grati- 
fying to the weaker elements of his nature. But the diamond ring 
was a questionable investment. How were you to summon up 
courage on leaving to offer a gratuity, large or small, to a gorgeous. 
official who sported a costly bauble with as much sangfroid as if it 
were mere paste? ‘The courage never would be forthcoming on 
such occasions, but that these people have a way of meeting you half- 
way in the difficulty peculiar to their craft: a mesmeric undercurrent, 
as veiled, as subtle, but as certain, as a Freemason’s sign. 

Of this magnificent institution, I ascertained that a steamer started 
for Zaandam early in the morning. It would be possible to spend a 
couple of hours there, and proceed to Alkmaar. Abundance of time 
would still remain to see that place and return by train to Amsterdam 
for the table d’héte. Wherever you go, par parenthése, landlord, 
waiters, portiers; the whole establishment; will plot, plan, and 
contrive, will all combine to get you back again in time for their 
state dinner; and, with a concealed cunning which does honour to 
the clique, whatever reflection it may cast upon human nature, they 
will make it appear that this anxiety is all on your own account and 
for your own good. Your very life might depend on your presence 
at the table d’hote. 

The information given by the portier seemed to promise sufficient 
work for one day, and on a certain fine morning I left the hotel for 
the quay, whence the boat started. A goodly company of country 
people, in various costumes, were on board. With a tolerable freight 
we steamed away across the basin of the Y. Now we saw Amsterdam 
from one of her very best points of view. The high red roofs and 
gables of the houses, with their white window-frames, were distinctly 
and quaintly outlined against the grey early morning sky. The 
steeples of the church towers reared their heads in various directions. 
To the right was the large fat dome of the Lutheran church ; a building 
that puzzled me for some time. Beyond was the smaller dome of 
the palace. All this, seen at a coup d’ceil, had a most striking and 
picturesque effect. Nearer was the water, the many boats, barges, 
and vessels, of all colours, and gay with flying streamers, the sailors 
and others going to and fro. ‘The trees, the distant hum of the 
waggons and traffic of the city; the various bells ringing for the 
departure of steamers, completed a most animated scene. 

About an hour’s journey across the waters of the Y landed us at 
Zaandam. Its appearance on first approaching was quaint and 
primitive: an impression by no means disturbed on a more intimate 
acquaintance. Small detached houses, painted a bright green with 
red roofs, peeped out on the banks of the water and amidst the trees. 
Opposite the landing-stage a larger building was easily identified as 
an hotel or café—the only one of which the place can boast. 
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Zaandam is a most curious town, if town it may be called. It 
rather resembles a large straggling village than a borough possessing 
a mayor and corporation. Once here you feel yourself completely 
cut off from the civilised world. The place abounds in windmills of . 
all shapes and descriptions, some of them of immense size. They 
are used for purposes as various as the humour of their architecture. 
Grinding corn, draining land, sawing timber, crushing rapeseed, 
reducing stones to sand, chopping tobacco into snuff, grinding 
colours for the painter. Throughout Holland the intelligent tra- 
veller must not imagine that all the windmills he sees are used for 
the mysterious transformation of corn into flour. A large proportion 
of them are employed in the less dignified but very necessary labour 
of draining the water from the land. As a rule, they may be distin- 
guished from each other. The flour mills generally have a balcony 
running round half-way up; the draining mills are smaller, and have . 
no balcony. 

There are 400 mills at Zaandam, and some of the owners are 
said to be millionaires. Yet in going through the place, the ruling 
impression is one of respectable, well-to-do poverty rather than any- 
thing else. The houses are small and insignificant, and apparently 
such as only the humbler classes would occupy. Possibly, larger and 
better houses concealed themselves in the background: greatness is 
ever modest: I did not observe them. Yet many of these small 
houses, it is said, contain curiosities of china and old carved furni- 
ture that would delight the heart of an antiquary or drive him mad 
with envy." This information was volunteered by the guide. I can- 
not say that I saw any of these rarities; but the opportunity was 
denied me. Once only I ventured to go up to an inviting-looking 
window in my wish to gather some slight idea of a Dutch interior at 
Zaandam. But, no sooner had I discovered the angle at which the 
light threw itself upon the room, than up sprang, apparently from a 
trap door immediately beneath the window, a Dutch doll of a 
Zaandam vrouw, who, at what she considered my impertinence, com- 
menced a series of grimaces and contortions so hideous, with her 
face separated from mine by only the pane of glass, that one given to 
the weakness of fainting must undoubtedly have lost consciousness on 
the spot. I endeavoured to appease the wrath of the offended dame 
by politely doffing my hat, and making her a bow deep enough for a 
court day. The truce failed. My last recollection of her is of a 
hideously ugly old woman, with a cap that must have been made in 
the year One, dancing a species of war dance on alternate legs before 
the window, grinning like Mephistopheles with rage and vexation, 
whilst the flaps of her huge cap swayed up and down in tuneful 
rhythm to her motions. 

Meanwhile, the guide had looked on with the utmost amusement, 
gaping and wide-mouthed, as children are wont to gaze at a Punch 
and Judy show; to which exhibition, indeed, the pantomime bore 
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some resemblance. He was in*the middle of describing the treasures 
some of the houses contained, and in point of fact it had been at his 
recommendation that I had reconnoitred the window guarded by 
this female Dutch griffin. His words were eloquent, but it was yet 
more impressive to see the turning up of his hands and eyes as he 
waxed warm in his descriptions. ‘There was the very slightest suspi- 
cion of imposture or unreality about him; a thought, however, to be 
dismissed as uncharitable. 

Zaandam is said to hold 12,000 inhabitants. If this be so, they 
certainly must pack themselves in their houses closely as herrings in 
a barrel. The place was formerly intersected in all directions by 

_ canals; each house was sur- 
rounded by a moat; but now 
many of the moats have been 
filled up, and where once water 
flowed there now runs many a 

; road. A much more sensible 

arrangement. The very aspect 
1+) Of some of these places on a 

#| wet day is enough to bring on 
@\G)| an attack of rheumatic fever or 
@| acute neuralgia; but it is a 
| strange fact that there is here 
) less of cold and rheumatism, 

and the long list of ailments 

that may be classed in the 
same category, than in any 
other country of Europe. It 
must be a portion of that wise 
adaptation to circumstances : 
Z that Providential arrangement 
and overruling of all things 
for good that is so manifest 
throughout the whole world: for under no other circumstances 
would three-fourths of Holland be habitable. The oil-trade is one 
of the great occupations of Zaandam. The oil mills are said to be 
well worth a visit by those who are interested and learned in such 
matters. It is curious to see so many windmills as it were multi- 
plying themselves; bewildering and confusing to the point of vertigo 
to watch so many sails turning and twisting and twirling about on all 
sides in monotonous and endless racing. 

On first landing, melancholy marked me for her own in the form 
of a guide, who, with that cunning amongst them which becomes 
instinct, very quickly seized upon me as his prey. In most insinu- 
ating tones he offered to pilot me to Peter the Great’s house. He 
limped as he walked with a motion more ludicrous than pitiful, and yet 
got over the ground more rapidly than many a sounder man. Thither 
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we at once proceeded, as being the first and last curiosity the 
place could boast of. It is a happy thing for Zaandam that Peter 
the Great (great in follies and wickednesses as he was in other 
matters) chanced to spend a short time here in 1697. The fact has 
brought many visitors to the place it would otherwise never have seen. 
In those days Zaandam was an important place for shipbuilding, and 
large vessels were constructed in its yards. This has changed, 
and only small boats now see the light of day here. Peter worked 
as a shipwright at Zaandam, and endeavoured to get new ideas and 
perfect himself in the art of shipbuilding. But the worthy natives 
stared at him as a curiosity—just as I had stared at the old Dutch 
griffin. They stared at him to such an extent as to render his sojourn 
there unpleasant and impos- 
sible. He speedily took flight, 
and returned to the larger |aNIG. 
dockyards of Amsterdam, (Mj PALM ALEXANDER 
where he could work away as ll —— 
a common labourer, and gain 
all his knowledge without at- 
tracting public attention. 
Turning to the left on leav- 
ing the landing-pier, the guide 
passed down by the side of 
a canal bordered by some 
very dilapidated-looking huts. 
They seemed almost ready to 
fall, and the long uncut grass 
gave to this part of Zaandam 
a deserted, poverty-stricken 
aspect painful to witness. 
Crossing a small wooden | : > 
bridge, we soon perceived HOUSE OF PETER THE GREAT. 
the zinc-covered curiosity to 
which we were bound. ‘The hut consists of two small rooms bare of 
furniture, with the exception of a couple of three-cornered old chairs, 
a table, and an old bedstead. The walls are adorned with the portraits 
of Peter the Great and his wife; and if the painter faithfully accom- 
plished his task, the lady must have been less renowned for beauty 
than her husband for greatness. The walls of the room are covered 
with the names and dates of persons who have visited the hut. 
Oblivious of the French proverb, a multitude of folk are guilty of the 
bad taste of carving their names upon every possible occasion ; de- 
facing many a noble monument and recording for ever their own folly. 
So it was here; and not a few of the records were English. For 
wherever we see the autographs of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, we 
may conclude by analogy that they do not form a portion of the 
French ancienne noblesse or inhabit the exclusive ranks of the 
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Faubourg St. Germain. Over the large old-fashioned chimney-piece 
was a marble tablet, erected by the Emperor Alexander in memory of 
his visit. 

The hut is encased in a building erected by the late Queen of 
Holland, a princess of Russia, just as we place a glass shade over 
some priceless object of high art. Thus did she take means to pre- 
serve a cottage dear to all Russians, as everything connected with 
Peter the Great is to that people. The hut itself leans excessively 
in all directions; the floor is uneven, like the little billows of a 
troubled sea ; it is impossible to walk steadily in this apparently land- 
tossed vessel. You leave the hut, after a five or ten minutes’ visit, 
with all the unpleasant sensations of vertigo upon you. What with 
this feeling, and what with the inner and outer walls, out of all 
parallel with each other—the, as it were, wheels within wheels—you 
quit this curious old place without reluctance, and with peculiar impres- 
sions. It takes some moments in the open air to restore equilibrium 
to the brain, and tone to the paled cheek. To anyone whose time 
is limited, it is in truth scarcely worth a visit; but it may be recom- 
mended to him whose days and months are at his own disposal. It 
is a good plan to make it a rule to see all you can; remembering 
that opportunities never multiply and seldom repeat themselves. The 
hut is constructed entirely of wood: rough old planks nailed together 
and supporting themselves in most unsoberly fashion. After this, 
the guide, limping along, but with wonderful speed, took me through 
the principal streets of Zaandam ; crossed a ferry, for which an ex- 
orbitant toll was demanded ; and finally left me at the café, with a 
modest request for five times his proper fee. 

The interior of the café was in disorder. A shock-headed youth 
was sweeping the front room, nodding wearily at his task. Judging 
from his appearance he could not have slept for a week. Another 
youth was pretending to rub the furniture, but his head rested upon 
a chair ; and if the furniture got rubbed it must have been under the 
influence of somnambulism. An old woman was flitting about in a 
dreamy distracted manner, suggestive of aberration of intellect, or 
too frequent calls upon the resources of sundry black, flat Dutch 
bottles reposing upon the sideboard. There were no signs of a land- 
lord. I ventured a request for a cup of coffee ; wondering whether 
it would be forthcoming in these apparently enchanted regions. The 
landlord, they informed me, was asleep; and to my utter vexation— 
not to mention his—they went and aroused him. When he appeared 
the mystery was solved. It had been their kermes, and for two nights 
none of them had thought of bed. He was a pleasant, honest-look- 
ing little man ; decidedly the best and most civilised specimen I had 
yet seen in Zaandam. He owned a collection of curiosities. Would 
the Herr like to see it whilst his coffee was preparing ? Only last week 
an English lord had been there in his yacht, and taken away a whole 
cabin full of old china. 
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Here, thought I, prices would be moderate; possibly a few rare 
antiquities might be picked up for the price of a song. An utter 
delusion. Go where you will in Holland, in the most out-of-the-way 
places, as a rule full prices are asked for everything that may be for 
sale. In many cases the prices are even greatly exaggerated, and the 
purchaser had need beware. In this instance mine host asked full 
value for his wares, but no more. He was really what he seemed— 
an honest man. And to those versed in the mysteries of physiognomy 
—a gift bestowed upon few, and they far between—it is as impossible 
for a man to appear honest who is not so in fact, as for the sun to 
turn backward at mid-day and set at the point of his rising. 

In the room containing the curiosities sat an old man at breakfast 
His meal consisted of a hard crust of bread and a bowl of black, 
bitter chicory, without milk or sugar. It made one’s heart ache to 
see him. He had been up nearly all night fiddling for the dancers. 
He looked two centuries old; a veritable figure of Father Time ; 
nothing wanting but the scythe to make it complete. Never before 
had I seen any figure so expressive of extreme age; of care and 
sorrow. He looked as if he had passed through, not one, but a 
hundred lives of grief. There was trouble in his very attitude; in 
the very look of his long, bony, trembling fingers, in every line of his 
withered face. Trouble and resignation: a species of waiting ; 
waiting for the day when a life evidently marked with misery should 
be put aside. There he sat, munching his hard bread, an embodi- 
ment of patience ; supplying the wants of the body, not the demands 
of appetite: probably he was too poor to attempt the latter. It was 
impossible to look at him without ejaculating, straight from the heart, 
‘“‘ Alas! poor wretch!” Impossible not to wonder what his, sensations 
would be if some night he threw his weary body upon its hard bed, 
and fell asleep—to awaken in another world. As for the curiosities, 
I looked at them ; but in the presence of that venerable, woebegone 
figure, and the lesson he brought home so keenly, it was a vain 
attempt to take any interest in them. 

By this time my own coffee had made its appearance in the some- 
what dangerous hands of the sleepy youth. A few minutes later and the 
bell rang for the departure of the Alkmaar boat. This was my signal 
also. I soon found myself on board, in company with butter-women 
and pedlars, and country folk of all sorts ; a strange gathering ; but, 
one and all, clean-looking, respectable, and picturesque. We could 
seldom say as much’ as this out of Holland. Only yesterday I 
happened to be at the bureau of the Grand Opera—for I chance to 
be writing these words in Paris—securing a seat for that night’s re- 
presentation. On faisait queue, as the French say, and I found 
myself in the midst of a crowd of highly respectable-looking 
Frenchmen. But the odour of garlic amidst them was so over- 
powering, and the constant and universal habit of clearing the throat 
so repulsive, that I felt this: If Englishmen, in the days of Wolsey, 
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were as Frenchmen are now, the cardinal had good excuse for walking 
through the streets of London with a sponge held to his nose. I 
remember nothing of this sort in Holland, a country that makes no 
pretensions to refinement. 

The boat started for Alkmaar. A struggle to get through the 
small narrow lock—which may be called the Babelmandel of 
Holland—and away we went. From this stage to some distance on- 
wards, the journey was most interesting. Windmills lined the banks 
of the canal, and small houses, still painted green with their red 
roofs, were dotted about. There are red roofs and red roofs. Those 
in Holland for the most part are of that fine colour, weather-beaten 
and toned with age: not the bright, modern red, glaring and vulgar, 
which catches the eye and raises a feeling of exasperation. It was 
one of the quaintest and most characteristic bits of travelling in all 
Holland. So Dutchlike, so in accordance with one’s preconceived 
ideas of canal scenery in the Netherlands, that it appeared quite a 
familiar experience ; meeting with an old friend rather than being 
introduced to a new one: as if all had been seen before in a dream 
or a bygone existence. It was nevertheless most pleasant and re- 
freshing. The very motion of the water was soothing. Travelling 
thus seems to be the right and proper thing here ; you seem to be 
veritably in Holland, and to be undergoing novel sensations. Every 
now and then we stopped at a landing-stage, and discharged passen- 
gers or took them on board as the case might be. These small 
villages looked very isolated ; small oases in a desert land. Many of 
the houses, and,even the villages, were old, and quaint, and tottering ; 
so antiquated that they and their people ought to be two centuries 
behind the great outside world. They had had their day. 

Thus we journeyed for some time. Then houses and villages 
gradually disappeared and were left behind. We passed into a large 
tract of land bare of all vestiges of habitations : a desert sans oases. 
The canal was considerably above the level of the earth: and that 
alone was sufficient to give to the traveller a new and curious sen- 
sation. A sudden breach in the banks, and away we should descend ; 
away the water would flood the country. Aprés ¢a, le deluge. Tall 
reeds and rushes grew on either side the banks: as we steamed 
along they bent gracefully to the quick rippling of the water, and 
surged and rustled musically as they waved. Now and again we 
passed a barge or a tiny steamer, towing a large thick rafter of logs of 
wood fastened together on its way to Amsterdam ; where doubtless. 
the logs would be used for shipbuilding purposes. Several turnings 
in the canal, and presently the quaint steeples of Alkmaar came into: 
view. Before one o'clock the barge and its freight had parted 


company. 

Not a very great deal can be said of Alkmaar to excite the 
reader. It is a well-built town with much that is modern in appear- 
ance. The streets are straight and regular, and wonderfully clean. 
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This latter feature is its characteristic. It is a very flourishing place, 
in a quiet way; and the church of St. Lawrence, with its not unmusical 
chimes, is worthy a visit. It is one of the finest Gothic buildings in 
Holland, and dates back from the fifteenth century. The exterior 
of the town-hall, a Gothic building, erected in 1507, is quaint and 
ancient in aspect: that and the weigh-house in the market-place are 
almost the only buildings that stand out as curiosities. The date of 
the laiter is 1582. The great trade of Alkmaar is itscheeses. In 
these it is said to do more commerce than any other town in the 
world. Many of the Dutch 
cheeses sold in London come 
from this wonderfully clean 
little town. To the English 
lovers of this edible, there- 
fore, the cleanliness of Alk- 
maar is an important and 
consoling reflection. 
Historically, Alkmaar is 
of interest inferior only to 
Haarlem and Leyden. On 
the 21st of August, 1573, 3 
the Spaniards besieged it } 
with a force of 16,000 men. 
The garrison of the town J 
consisted of only 800 § 
soldiers, besides 1,300 bur- © 
ghers capable of bearing 
arms. Don Frederic antici- 
pated an immediate capture, & 
in which case he had deter- 3 
mined to put every inhabi- 3 
tant to death. But not for J 
the first time was he out of 
his reckoning. This small 
body of men defended their 
city so bravely that at the end of seven weeks the Spaniards had to 
retire, thwarted in their plans. It was a victory that put fresh life 
and heart into the Dutch, and seems to be the turning-point in their 
favour in the history of that i invasion. 4 
There is something picturesque and pretty—for Holland—in the 
neighbourhood of Alkmaar. Its woods and walks are greatly resorted 
to in the warm summer months. The railway station lies a little be- 
yond the town; and as I entered the waiting-room the few gentlemen, 
already seated there, saluted me—a practice that seems to prevail in 
this country. It will appear a strange custom to an Englishman; but it 
is a problem, perhaps not very difficult to solve, whether these habits of 
politeness, even amongst total strangers: this immediate recognition 
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of a universal brotherhood: be not well placed. Whether they are 
not conducive to that gentle courtesy of manner, that general respect 
and deference to feeling, of which the English are so singularly defi- 
cient ; unless they walk in the higher ranks of life, or are men of the 
world. Men whose privilege it has been to have their prejudices 
rubbed out and their national traits of reserve and a certain uncon- 
geniality of manner softened down by frequent intercourse with other 
nations, and the delightful and enlargening influences of travel. 

Between Alkmaar and Haarlem we crossed over the great North 
Sea Canal, a vast undertaking, only recently completed. It is about 
15 miles long, and runs from Amsterdam to the North Sea. It varies 
in width from 65 to 110 yards, and is from 22 to 26 feet deep. The 
three gates which protect the west entrance of the canal from the in- 
roads of the sea are, one of them 24 yards wide, and the others 12 
yards each. It looked a noble and magnificent undertaking as we 
crossed it, and created a longing to journey down upon its broad fine 
surface from end to end. It was soon out of sight, and ere long 
we steamed into Haarlem station. Here we halted five minutes; 
minutes devoted to the contemplation of the grand, sweet-toned 
organ, and the wonderful room in the town-hall, and the polite 
Burgomaster. I could not help going back also to the days when 
railway stations, and steam engines, and telegraphs, and all this run- 
ning to and fro on the earth, were marvels as yet unknown, un- 
dreamed of: when the luckless inhabitants had to fight against their 
desperate foes—and, fighting, fell. Memory we are told is retentive 
and recollective. Certain places and ideas will always conjure cor- 
responding associations : bringing the recollective faculty into opera- 
tion. Thus it is difficult to look upon an object given to us by 
a friend dead and gone, without at once thinking of them. It is im- 
possible to visit a haunt frequently trodden with such a friend, with- 
out at once walking with an unseen spirit at our side. Once more we 
hear a long silent footstep, a long-loved voice ; tones and expressions 
come back to us. In the aching heart there has been a moment’s 
rapture : almost a communion of soul with soul. Said a friend to 
me not long ago: “I one morning gave my sister a poem of Tenny- 
son’s to read. Whilst her mind was absorbed in the pages I went to 
the piano, and, without remark, played a quiet dreamy piece of music, 
exactly suited to the poem. I ceased when she put down the book. 
Sometime afterwards she observed to me: ‘I cannot tell how or why 
it is, but whenever you play that one especial piece of music, I at 
once and involuntarily think of Tennyson’s poem.’” Unconsciously 
she had been influenced by the music as she read the verses: and for 
ever after the one would be connected with the other. What an 
idea have we to be worked out here on the influences of good and 
evil. 

With meditation and steam the scene changed from Haarlem to 
Amsterdam ; and so on to the hotel, where the table d’héte and A. 
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awaited me: the latter virtuously puffed up into thrice a man at the 
idea of having spent a hard day’s work at sketching whilst I had 
passed the hours only on pleasure bent. 

Our next excursion was to Broek. Everyone who visits Amsterdam 
feels that he must see Broek. This formidable-looking word is pro- 
nounced Brook, with a long 00 as in Loo. Why everyone should see 
Broek it is somewhat difficult to imagine. That it has had more 
visitors than many another and larger place is certain. We started 
early one morning. On this occasion A. accompanied me; his 
industrious fit having suddenly yielded to the temptation of a pleasant 
drive through the country. We reached the quay just too late for the 
ferry-boat, which steams backwards and forwards every half hour. At 
the moment up came a man in an old flat-bottomed tub which had 
evidently lately carried a cargo of coal. A bargain was soon struck, 
and he punted us across the long stretch of water which forms the 
basin of the Y, to the opposite shore. Here was an inn; and in that 
inn there was a landlady, from whom a carriage had to be hired to 
convey us to Broek. This landlady was quite equal to her position. 
She stipulated for an excess of fare, and was deaf to reason. She 
felt that we were in her power ; and this being a case of necessity, was 
under no law. ‘The matter concluded to her satisfaction, she con- 
ducted us to her coach-house. Out of some half-dozen conveyances 
we choose that which looked the most comfortable: a ramshackle 
vehicle, which she dignified with the name of Victoria. We all know 
how this word sounds in the lips of a foreigner. The “ Victoria” was 
brought into the yard and quickly made ready. Our coachman was 
a youth of about 18; but his powers proved themselves quite equal 
to his task. 

The drive, on the whole, was both pleasant and picturesque. For 
a great part of the way we followed by the side of the canal, and 
again received the same curious impression from finding ourselves 
considerably below water level. We passed houses occasionally by 
the road-side, their red roofs sloping upwards until they were twice 
the height of the walls that supported them. Once, in the distance, 
‘we caught sight of a small town. At the end of an hour and a half’s 
drive, or perhaps somewhat less, we reached Broek. Here, for a 
short time, we put up at the inn. 

The village is certainly curious, and so far interesting. The houses 
are small and diminutive ; most of them—save those facing the water 
—nestling amidst their own bit of ground, and peeping out from 
amidst small green trees: bowers, though not of roses. The houses 
were generally painted green. Whichever way the eye looked it 
was met by a vision of green. It is said to be the cleanest village 
in the world, and it looks it. The “ruling passion” of the place was 
one of extreme cleanliness ; of extraordinary neatness and tidiness ; 
as if every day with them was a Sunday; and work and week-days 
were things unknown. ‘This threw over the village a certain air of 
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stagnation; almost of unreality. It might have been a deserted 
village: of the plain certainly, though not loveliest: or one whose 
inhabitants had been turned into stone. Not a creature was to be 
seen. All the front doors were hermetically closed ; and these are 
only opened on occasions of a funeral or a wedding. A side door is. 
used at all other times. The very hostess of the inn came to us with 
an air and a step as if she had just been aroused out of a six month’s 
slumber, and would have exclaimed with the ghost in the play: ‘ Who 
seeks me at this slumbrous hour?” Yet she looked flourishing and 
well-to-do, though it was but a small one-storied roadside inn. The 
heavy gold ornaments about her were massive and costly. In the 
inner room she had a small collection of old china and curiosities ; 
but her prices, like everyone else’s, were large. 

We sauntered forth on a visit of inspection. By this time our 
arrival had been noised abroad. We found ourselves surrounded by 
the aristocracy of the place—supposing that we take things, like the 
children in their game, by the rules of contrairy. No grown-up men 
and women—we never saw a man throughout the village, and only 
here and there a woman peering at us through a window—but a 
dozen rude little urchins, who came round us, and clung about us, 
and stared at us as if we had been dancing bears, or some unknown 
species just landed upon the earth from a passing cloud. A. won 
their hearts by making them run for small pieces of money: a game 
they at once entered into with as much energy and understanding as 
ever the young Arabs of London. 

Passing a prim-looking little wooden house, with ‘ Antiquiteiten ” 
marked over the door, a woman suddenly made her appearance. In 
soft persuasive tones, such as a fowler would address to a bird, if the 
bird could speak, she bade us enter and inspect her curiosities. We 
did so. Certainly the collection was large and valuable. Rare, 
antique carved furniture, real and genuine, and delighting the fancy, 
stood about. A great deal of old china and other curiosities, all 
apparently good, crowded her tables and cabinets. On a centre table 
in the front room was an immense book that I could scarcely have 
lifted, containing the cards, addresses, and in some cases autographs 
of some of the illustrious men and women, including crowned heads, 
of Europe; many in the foremost ranks of England. The woman 
assured us every one of these names had visited her, and doubtless 
with truth. In the inner room were a present and testimonial sent to 
her by the Emperor of Russia in commemoration of a visit to her, 
and the pleasure it had afforded him. All this was as genuine as it 
was surprising to find in this out-of-the-way little village, and in this 
unpretending little house. 

The old dame having satisfied her pride in showing up her book of 
names—in itself a curiosity worth purchasing—next proceeded to 
business. She exhibited her wares to the best advantage, and, in 
tones seductive as a syren’s, expatiated on their unique beauties. 
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Here was a milk-jug, there a teapot, elsewhere a set of vases, of tran- 
scendent merit, matchless though you scoured the wide world over. 
But I could not trust that voice. Were I of the new world American, 
I should have at hand, ready coined, a word to express its quality. 
She was an excellent saleswoman, as far as perseverance will make 
one. An old-fashioned silver spoon took my fancy in a moment of 
weakness. She said it was the last of her old family relics: had 
been in the family above 300 years. It almost broke her heart to 
part with it. From what I have since heard her heart must be 
in avery critical state, for it must almost have broken innumer- 
able times: and her ancestors’ stock of silver must have been a 
weighty responsibility. But the spoon was a good specimen, un- 
doubtedly old : and I brought it away, reserving to myself the privilege 
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of believing or not its pedigree. One or two pieces ot china she 
also persuaded us into buying were undoubtedly wot genuine. This 
was perhaps the only time we were really deceived in our purchases 
in Holland. The old vrouw’s manner had mesmerised us. On all 
other occasions we were on our guard. 

After spending nearly half an hour in this antiquarian abode, we 
returned to the inn. It was yet quite early morning—not so early 
but that the old curiosity woman had been up before us—and instead 
of returning at once, as our intention had been, we continued our 
journey to Monnickendam, one of the Dead Cities of the Zuyder 
Zee: about thirty minutes’ drive from Broek. 

Your first impression on entering Monnickendam is the wonderful 
desertion and isolation of its streets. It seems to be a city of the 
dead. For the whole extent of one long thoroughfare we saw not 
a single person; not a cat or dog; not a sign of life. The street 
was paved with yellow bricks, the houses were of red brick, and the 
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Venetian shutters were green. In everything there was studied uni- 
formity. Not a door or window was open; not a face to be seen at 
any one of them. Broek, after all, was but a village, with few. 
houses : its deserted aspect was not so remarkable. But here was a 
city of houses, street after street ; and its solitude was painful to 
witness. We first passed the church with its square tower; a fine 
building of the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; its handsome interior 
bare and whitewashed ; its long white windows guiltless of painted 
glass, cold and vacant in the frigid daylight. Town, church, the entire 
surroundings, said as plainly as tongue could speak: “ We belong to 
a past age. Our end has come. When the crack of doom goes 
forth, proclaiming Earth’s last day, we shall pass only from stagnation 
to utter extinction: a death of death.” And this is only fact. Mon- 
nickendam, like the other dead cities of the Zuyder Zee, belongs to 
the past. It was once a flourishing city of commerce: one of the 
twenty great towns of Holland. It is nothing now. Strangers rarely 
visit it. Such an advent is a cause of wonder and commotion in the 
little town. So was it with us. 

The day was so clear and bright; the sunshine so glowing; the 
waters of the Zuyder Zee to our right hand so calm and alluring ; 
the island of Marken in the distance so tempting a spo: ; that it was 
impossible to resist an effort to reach it. The driver turned down 
one of the narrow streets leading to the shore, and immediately we 
were surrounded by a small but gaping crowd. Our carriage, our 
selves, our very boots and hats, all were inspected with the utmost 
avidity and curiosity. Had we been cannibals or savages we could 
not have excited more intense wonder : and it almost seemed, in one 
or two instances, suspicion. Were we an enemy come to inspect the 
land? Was Monnickendam about to be sacked and ruined by 
another invasion of the Spaniards, as in the days gone by? Were 
we magicians, and would these two harmless bodies suddenly trans- 
form themselves into 20,000, and turn the unoffending inhabitants 
adrift upon the reefs and rocks of the Zuyder Zee ? 

But amongst them was an old boatman; an honest-looking man, 
who seemed more civilised than the surrounding aborigines. To 
him we soon made known our wants, and he undertook to supply 
them. He owned a capital craft, and he and his partner would carry 
us over to Marken at a price. Our driver, with the true air of a 
Simpke Simon, assured us the charge was extremely moderate. 
It seemed to us quite sufficiently so. The boat was inspected, and 
found satisfactory. The bargain was soon struck. The carriage was 
despatched to the inn adjoining the church, and away we launched 
into deep waters. 

As we receded from the town its aspect was quaint and interesting ; 
perfectly strange and uncommon. ‘The curious old bridge, the car- 
penters’ yards, where small boats were built, and screws were turned, 
and planks were planed; the green houses, with their red roofs, and 
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the green trees interspersed amidst them: all gave to the place a 
most singular and old-world-like appearance, which caught the eye 
and arrested the attention. There was an ancient subdued look 
about all, as befitted a dead city. 

The boatmen proved pleasant companions ; knowing little of the 
outside world, but well acquainted with the shoals and sandbanks, 
rocks and shallows, of the Zuyder Zee. Navigation is here most diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Frequent storms sweep across this little sea with 
fury, and then navigation is suspended. Some centuries ago the sea did 
not exist. There was nothing but a lake, which, by degrees, extended 
its waters, and swept away forests and land ; and so the Zuyder Zee 
was formed. Now, the Dutch have undertaken the gigantic work of 
draining a great portion of this sea, by throwing a dyke, twenty-five 
miles long, across from Enkhuisen to the island of Urk, and from 
thence to the left bank of the mouth of the Yssel, and pumping out 
the water. It is estimated that nearly half a million acres will thus be 
laid bare, of which the greater portion will be available for cultiva- 
tion. The whole is to be completed in sixteen years, at a cost of 
10,000,000. They who wish to see the Zuyder Zee in its entirety, 
therefore, must not delay their journey. 

A feeling of solitariness and utter desolation immediately took 
possession of me: some such terrible feeling as that which takes hold 
of you when compelled for a time to sojourn in intimate contact 
with a people with whom you have not one sympathy in common. 
A. felt nothing of this: could not understand it. The island, in every 
sense of the word, seemed detached from the world. Huts were 
scattered here and there, as if by chance: no streets, no regularity ; 
rough steps of mud or stone, or a mingling of the two, led into the 
interiors. Narrow lanes or pathways, between houses so close 
together that you could touch both sides with your elbows as you 
walked, conducted from one place to another. In these narrow 
defiles the pavement was a thick layer of mud. Plenty of mud 
everywhere, but as yet no cleanliness. Nothing to indicate anything 
beyond poverty ; an almost brutish ignorance of the common usages 
of life. Such was a first impression. One of the boatmen consti- 
tuted himself our guide, and soon after we landed took us into a 
small cottage. The place was terribly dirty. Round the walls were 
arranged a few Delft plates. An old Dutch clock ticked in a corner, 
marking the slow-moving hours to a people to whom time could be but 
a stagnant stream. The floor was of hard clay. A small round table 
near a window, a few rough chairs, completed the furniture of the 
room. Near the table a woman sat, mending an old garment. Her 
aspect almost frightened one. Her clothes were dirty and untidy ; her 
hair streamed about her face and neck, straight and stiff, as if it had 
never been dressed all the days of her life. The expression of her 
face was almost idiotic ; it indicated the lowest grade of intelligence 
to which human nature can descend. This was increased by a vacant 
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grin, put on when we entered, doubtless as a kind of welcome. It 
did not increase or relax when spoken to; not a muscle moved. 
Her attitude also never changed or stirred. She seemed shy with 
the shyness of a young child, who either will not speak when spoken 
to, or stares you blankly in the face, or hides its head in its mother’s 
lap. Not a word could be extracted from her. Three children 
were about her, little savages in appearance, devoid of intelligence. 
In a rough wooden cradle by her side was a young baby, done up 
in some marvellous fashion, and, like its surroundings, dirty withal. 

We soon quitted the hut, and this first impression of Marken was 
so painful that I felt inclined to turn back to the boat at once. The 
guide, however, assured us this was one of the worst specimens: 
better was to come. Wise man! he had kept the best to the last. 

Marken is divided into two parts. It cannot be called upper and 
lower, as both are on a level: or lesser and greater, as both seem of a 
size. One portion is better off and more flourishing than the other, 
and so far it may be classified into major and minor. The church is 
in the one half and the cemetery in the other. The two sets of people 
had quarrelled when we were there, so that each was deprived of 
religious rites. That is to say: the inhabitants of the one half were 
unable to go to church on a Sunday, and the people of the other half 
could not bury their dead. It is to be hoped they have by this time 
adjusted their differences. 

Walking, we soon reached the cemetery. It was an untidy, un- 
cared-for little place, with little about it suggestive of the sacredness 
with which we like to think of the spot where rest the dead: a small, 
enclosed mound, which delighted A. from the number of death’s 
heads and cross-bones that had managed to struggle to the surface of 
the ground instead of remaining beneath it in peace. He proceeded 
to give me, doubtless, a most learned and interesting lecture upon the 
position of the various bones in the body; and ended by pocketing 
half a dozen of them as a great prize and cheerful souvenir of 
Marken. We went on across a strip of green, flat common, and 
ahead of us saw two urchins approaching, bearing pitchers. As soon 
as they caught sight of us they turned tail, and took to flight as 
though we had been the dead resuscitated. 

Presently, after twisting about amidst small turnings, we entered 
another hut. Here was a change indeed, and a remarkable one. 
The woman got up and bade us heartily welcome. She was dressed 
in a clean, picturesque costume, with ornaments about her. Her 
looks’ and conversation were highly intelligent. The cottage con- 
tained many marks of thrift and even wealth in a small way. One 
or two carved oaken wardrobes or cabinets, in the very best style: 
old things of Queen Elizabeth’s date that would fetch almost any price 
in a London market. Everything was freely open to our inspection. 
Amongst other things the old woman—she informed us with pride that 
she had long and long been a grandmother—brought out some 
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curious, ancient, and valuable silver spoons. Here indeed would be 
trophies worth carrying away in remembrance of Marken: something 
far better than death’s heads and cross-bones. But everyone to his 
particular fancy. I fell in love with them at once, and asked her if 
she would sell one of them. The good dame almost collapsed on 
the spot, though the offer was taken in good part. Sell them! Sell 
her spoons! heirlooms! Then followed a string of ejaculations, 
each one stronger than the last, and all meant to assure me that the 
Zuyder Zee might swallow up the island ; the world might be burnt 
by fire; the skies might fall; but never, never could she sell her 
spoons. Such a thing had never been heard of. The guide after- 
wards explained that these people would almost as soon part with 
life as with their silver and their furniture and their old family relics, 
which have been handed down from one generation to another: and 
are as much prized by them as are the heirlooms of the great. 

Before we left, the old woman’s husband came in, and sat down to 
some nets he was mending. What an interesting old couple they 
made! how picturesque was the whole interior! Just the subject for 
a painter such as Israel, who contrives to throw expression so wonder- 
ful into his old people and rude interiors. 

We left the hut reluctantly, but time pressed. Turning, we got 
into the centre of the village, and entered the church. It was a small, 
plain building, in much disorder and a dilapidated condition. The 
water came in at the roof in small showers, and made little pools 
upon the floor and the benches. Wooden horses were scattered 
about, drying clothes. Evidently they put their church to secular 
uses on week-days. It would almost seem that the Dutch associate 
little that is reverential with their sacred buildings as buildings. Very 
few men were about. Those we saw were dressed in sailors’ costumes. 
A brown knitted vest, and wide knickerbockers tied at the knees ; 
thick black or blue woollen stockings, and wooden sabots or shoes. 
These sabots are taken off the feet before entering a hut ; so that, as 
at a Turkish mosque, you may generally know how many people are 
inside by the number of sabots at the door. The women, unlike so 
great a portion of Holland, do not conceal all their hair. It fre- 


quently hangs down on either side the face in a long, thick curl. It . 


did so with many that we saw. The head-dress is a large, white em- 
broidered paraphernalia, lined with coloured material, and worn in 
the shape of a huge dunce’s cap or bishop’s mitre: something between 
the two: rounded, not pointed, at the summit. They wear a brown or 
chintz corsage, and a short dark petticoat, which shows off to admira- 
tion the pretty feet and ancles of those happy enough to possess 
them. 

The population of the island is about 900. The men are fishers, 
and pass the greater portion of their days upon the water. They live 
a quiet, peaceable, respectable life ; and are thrifty and in comfortable 
circumstances. On the whole, we were pleased and gratified with our 
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visit to Marken. A more complete change from our everyday ex- 
perience, our impressions of things whether at home or through 
Holland, could not be met with. As new a phase of life as could be 
found at the far end of the globe. Here exist a small tribe or colony 
of people separated by only a shcrt extent of sea from the mother 
country ; and aa as bicaiaunid distinct as if a hundred times the 
: distance divided them. Primi- 

tive and characteristic, pic- 
turesque, simple, and _ thrifty ; 
their few wants abundantly sup- 
plied by their industry ; a well- 
filled stocking, moreover, re- 
posing in the chimney corner ; 
no beggar known amongst them ; 
an instance of quiet, contented 
lives; their short and simple 
annals read us a lesson not very 
difficult of application. True, a 
quarrel was going on between 
the two villages at the time of 
our visit ; but all social horizons, 
like the fairest skies, are occa- 
sionally obscured by clouds. It 
was an event so rare amongst 
them that its very novelty was 
no doubt its greatest charm. 
Ill-feeling could not long prevail 
in this peaceful community. 
Probably by the following Sun- 
day the natural ventilators of the 
church would be wafting the 
cap-strings and stirring the rude 
locks of the two societies. The 
dead would obtain decent burial. 
A general reconciliation would 
cement all parties more closely: 
together than ever. On Sunday 
night, according to their custom, 
ites. the lights would be burning in 

the windows till past midnight, shining from a distance like earth 
stars. Then the whole population would go down in a body to the 
port. The men would embark in their boats, put out to sea, and 
pass the week in fishing. The women would return to their week’s 
widowhood, their children, their home occupations. Until another 
Sunday coming round should bring the good men back again ; ‘hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers; who had been toiling for six days upon 
the deep. So history repeats itself. How variously our lives are 
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appointed. How little one half the world knows of the other half. 
Suddenly transplant these people into the midst of a crowded Drawing- 
room, where fair dames and damsels in glittering jewels and rustling 
trains pay their homage to majesty, and what would be their impres- 
sions? <A bewildered gaze: awe, turning to confusion of mind; a 
whirling of the brain: a prayer to return to their huts and island ere 
they died at the sight. 
We left the island as 
we had come. The men 
hoisted the sail, and 
away we went. But wind 
and tide were not in our 
favour. It took us a long 
time to get back. Gradu- 
aly the island, in the 
setting sun, turned to a 
broad band of gold. It 
burnished the roofs of the 
huts, and gilded the little 
tower of the church. 
Flaming clouds scattered 
themselves over the sky, 
which began to look por- 
tentous but grand and 
sublime. Streaks of 
crimson threw  them- 
selves about. The grey 
of the sky in the north 
turned to deep violet. 
The whole surrounding 
colouring of sky and 
earth was magnificent. 
The sea _ corresponded 
in tone, and the ripples 
of the water caught up 
the reflection and broke 
it into a thousand gems, 
more beautiful and spark- 
ling than those of an 
Eastern monarch. As we neared Monnickendam a bank of dark 
clouds gathered themselves together and threw a dark gloom over all. 
All the points of the curious, time-worn town were subdued and 
softened by the fading light. The whole population seemed to have 
turned out to see us land. The little wooden bridge was crowded with 
gazers: we trembled for its life. Bidding our boatman farewell, and 
escorted at a respectful distance by a motley group, we reached the 
hostelrie at which our one-horse conveyance had taken refuge. It was 
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a long ride back again. The canal at our side looked cold and 
treacherous in the waning light. When at length we came in darkness 
to our destination, forth issued the old landlady. With tones and 
gestures worthy a better stage and more crowded audience, she 
demanded what the gentlemen meant by bargaining for a carriage to 
Broek—her beautiful Victoria, too !—and taking it on to Monnicken- 
dam? Of course they must pay double. The privilege or trouble 
of contending was not left to us. Unwarily I had given the dame a 
note to change. Quietly she put it into her pocket, and with a wise 
shake of the head intimated that she was master of the situation. 
However, if she was satisfied, so also were we. 

The ferry-boat was on the point of starting for Amsterdam. So 
far we were fortunate. It quickly steamed us across. The bustling 
streets of the old town looked strange and confusing after our late 
experience. The lights dazzled. Everything wore a cheerful aspect. 
Each in its way, we moralised, and all things in their place. In due 
time we reached the hotel and the well-earned rest of our rooms. Again 
we noted the old alchemist burning the midnight oil: bending in- 
tently over a bright fire that lighted up his grey hairs and his pale 
prominent features. Without doubt this had been one of our 
pleasantest days in Holland. CHARLES W. Woop. 


‘ 


PRALB LER 


NE JUDICATE SECUNDUM SPECIEM. 
O ye who oft another blame, 
Of judgment rash beware ; 
What know ye of the way he came, 
Beset with many a snare? 


Ye see the tokens of his strife, 
The wanderer’s travel-stains, 

And deem it but a worthless life 
That honour never gains. 


How often merit, here on earth, 
Is measured by success ; 

How oft the gift held nothing worth 
Of Nature’s nobleness ! 


Judge not another, though he stand 
With those the world doth ban ; 
They hope for mercy from His hand 

Who judgeth not as man: 


Yea, one as dross accounted here, 
His virtues undescried ; 
May prove hereafter, shining clear, 
Gold in the furnace tried ! M. T. 

















LAURA’S LOVE. 


EHOLD a purple-shadowed and still autumnal day. The air 

is full of the shaken glory of red and yellow falling leaves ; 

the birds chirp plaintively in the hedges ; in the silent orchards here 

and there a rose-red apple nestles in the short, crisp grass, while a 
bee sucks at its decaying heart. 

In the fragrant coolness of a dim, old-fashioned room, in a dim, 
old-fashioned house, beyond the busy life of the town built on the 
sea, two people are waiting. ‘The windows on one side overlook the 
river; while, on the other side, the sea to which the river flows lies 
like a stately and serene lake to-day, fed by the waters of sweet 
running Life. 

These two people, who are both young, and of opposite sex, are 
reading from a book of old Italian sonnets. Or, rather, the girl is 
reading: he did but look at the pages to please her. Her bright 
golden head is bent above the mystic page; her lovely blue eyes 
follow the inspired lines: but her companion’s eyes are fixed on her. 
It is evident that in the dawning rapture of that fair, down-drooping 
face he finds a tenderer sentiment, a theme for song more rapturous 
than poet ever sung. 

‘‘ Fifteen years!” The young girl shuts her book on a sudden, and 
turns with a look half-grave, half-playful to her companion. ‘Ah! 
that was a lover! Old, forsaken, sad, and still faithful! Can you tell 
me, Jack, why we have no lovers like Petrarch nowadays? What 
man, in these modern times, would remember a woman fifteen years 
after parting from her ? ” 

‘What are you saying ?—Petrarch! Laura’s Petrarch ?” and Mr. 
Jack Chester lifts himself from his careless attitude to answer. ‘ Are 
you sure, Miss Laura, that Petrarch was a lover such as ladies love ; 
or was he only a sentimental, passionless verse-writer, with a greater 
liking for the fame his sonnets brought him than for his mistress’s 
smile ? ” 

A lovely tinge spreads itself over Laura’s face. ‘‘ Don’t be mali- 
cious, Jack! Of course he was a perfect lover ; faithful, tender, true. 
Why are there none like him now? Do you know of one, Jack—a 
single one? If you do, point him out to me.” 

‘Shall I? Do you put me to the test ? You have just been read- 
ing here that Petrarch waited for fifteen years for a smile from Laura. 
What if I tell you that Lauras are too ready now to give their smiles 
when Petrarch comes,” returns Mr. Jack Chester, with a waking fire 
kindling in his handsome dark eyes as he speaks. 

Laura Rochester hastily turns away her face ; and, turning so, she 
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380 Laura’s Love. 
hides the faint rose-colour that, whether she will or no, answers to the 
call of those passionate eyes in her tender cheek. 

“‘ May be !—may be!” she sighs. ‘‘ May be that you are right, 
Jack. If Laura does not call, then Petrarch will not answer. Heigh- 
ho! Myname is Laura, too.” She clasps her little hands above her 
golden hair, and sits looking dreamily out over the sea. ‘My name 
is Laura, and I have been waiting nineteen sweet, short years for 
Petrarch. But he has not come; he has not yet come.” 

“Has he not? Are you sure?” Jack Chester turns, leaning 
breathlessly towards her, and fixing his dark eyes, so full of some 
present passion, upon her changing face. ‘Are you sure of that, 
Laura ?” 

‘“‘If he has, I did not recognise him,” she returns, with a forced, 
uneasy laugh. ‘I shall know him when he comes,” she finishes 
gravely ; “‘ be sure of that!” 

“ His kissing, like Orlando’s, will be as full of sanctity as the touch 
of holy bread,” quotes Jack, impatiently rising. ‘‘ Petrarch’s Laura! 
—Who was she, forsooth ? Bah! it makes me sick to think of her. 
A woman without passion, or intellect, or soul. Too narrow of mind 
to estimate at its true worth the love which, as they vaunt, he 
proffered her; too selfish to respond to it as a woman of grander 
intellect would have responded. I tell you I despise her, and all like 
her.” 

“Jack! Jack!” interrupts Laura’s timid voice, as Laura stretches 
out a deprecating hand to this aroused lion, who is pacing up and 
down his cage in some desperate anger. 

Jack breaks into a cruel laugh as he goes on. ‘Yes! your name 
is Laura, too, and you are like her. You, too, wear a green dress. 
You have the same sort of wavy, pale gold hair that the other Laura 
had, and the same maddening, mocking way of casting down your 
eyes, when it suits you. You are waiting for your Petrarch: well, I 
will bring him to you. He is here ready-made to your hand, and has 
been filling the woods and valleys with his sighing these many days.” 

“Has he?” responds Laura, who is evidently used to Jack’s 
raging moods, and so pays little attention to them ; nevertheless, she 
is a little uneasy this evening—consciously so. ‘Why have you not 
told me before? Who is he? What is his name?” 

“Have I not told you his name is Petrarch? | Though, to the 
world without, he is ingloriously known as Claude Montrose. He is 
a painter as well as a poet, and as poor as a church mouse. You 
would like him to come hére; you would like him to sing himself 
into favour.” 

Jack is leaning against the casement, and looking out with gloomy . 
eyes upon the sea-beat beach, around which the water washes lazily. 
He does not see the tender blush that rises and deepens and makes 
Laura’s face so like a rose in June as he mentions that name with his 
careless scorn. ‘Claude Montrose! Claude Montrose !” 
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‘**]—JI—meet him sometimes,” she says, in semi-bravery. What 
right has Jack to take her to task ? 

Jack wheels swiftly around. ‘Oh! do you? And where, pray?” 

“In the woods. He often walks there; he comes to the Ravine, , 
sketching.” 

“ And he has written you a poem? Oh, yes, of course he has!” 
Jack cries, hitting the truth at once. “A sweet sonnet; a catalogue 
of charms, such as he has, doubtless, written to fifty other damsels 
in the course of his life. What are poets good for if they can’t write 
verses for every pretty face that chances to flash across their way ?” 

*‘ And what if he has, pray ?” cries Miss Laura, her pink nostrils 
beginning to quiver with wrath. “If he chooses to write me a poem, 
and if I choose to accept it, what is that to you? What right have 
you to make objections or sarcastic remarks ? ” 

** None! none whatever,” groans Jack. ‘He has a right, if you 
choose to give it to him, and I am a fool!—a fool! I ask your 
pardon for my rude speeches.” 

Laura does not answer. There is silence fora moment. Silence 
which is broken in an unexpected way. 

‘What is the trouble?” demands a clear voice close by, as a 
lady, entering by the glass doors, advances toward the angry couple. 
“‘What nonsense is this that I hear you both talking ?” 

She looks from one to the other inquisitively. But Laura, glad of 
the interruption, glad to get away, springs up and sweeps a magnificent 
curtsey to Jack: who is looking at her with half-angry, half-adoring 
eyes. 

“It is no nonsense at all, Anna. Jack won’t believe in Petrarch. 
Fare you well, fair gentleman.” 

With another swimming curtsey to him, Laura disappears. They 
hear her, 2 moment after, playing some old, soft, sad music in 
another room. Jack listens to it pathetically, the eager anger dying 
out of his face. 

“You foolish young man,” says Miss Rochester, scornfully. “‘ How 
many times have I warned you of your temper? Why will you not 
be wise ?” 

“Wise!” Jack wakes up out of his dream. His face grows fierce 
and stern. ‘It would be wise of me to forget her. I’m tired, for 
my part. She takes me up and flings me down at her pleasure. I 
give it up. Let him win her who can.” 

Anna Rochester smiles disdainfully. ‘And why can’t you win 
her, you impatient man? Don’t you know that it’s not any one of 
you, but a sentiment, that she is in love with? You are big, and 
strong, and full of fiery life, with plenty of money ; but you have no 
poetry within you. Just because that’s what she is full of, poetry, she 
is taken with this artist, who writes a few stanzas to her, and sighs 
and talks of his aspirations and his poverty. You must bear with 
the mood, Jack ; it will come all right for you in time.” 
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Jack made no answer. He was listening to the music. Miss 
Rochester thought him indifferent, and proceeded to pay him out. 

“T saw her on the bridge from my balcony-window yesterday ; 
_ she was talking with Claude Montrose. She will go again to-day, 

and he will chance to meet her—of course.” 

Jack turns pale as he listens. ‘Well, God bless her! whoever 
wins her. She is worthy of any man’s love. God bless her, I say, 
even though I lose her.” And, pulling his hat over his brows, he 
walks dejectedly away through the open windows. 


** Ah, well, too! Will it not be kind, 
That rest from life, from pleasure and from pain, 
That rest from bliss we know not when we find, 
That rest from Love which ne’er the end can gain ? 
Hark, how the tune swells, that erewhile did wane ! 
Look up, Love ! ah, cling close and never move : 
How can I have enough of life and love?” 


Miss Rochester looked after him, knitting her brows. She was 
Laura’s elder sister and protector, and she loved her very much, and 
wished for her happiness—only she wanted her to be happy in her 
own way. And that way would be to marry Jack. Jack was good, 
and rich, and everything that was eligible ; and not until this Claude 
Montrose appeared (who was a Scotchman, but had been reared 
abroad by his Italian mother in all the poetry of Italy) did Miss 
Rochester doubt but that all would go well. To suffer Laura to 
drift into an engagement with this beggarly artist, who earned his 
bread by his pencil, would indeed be a cruel mistake. 


Down in the fragrant recesses of the river’s ravine, evening’s cool 
wings are slowly fanning the light away. Dusky shadows wrap them- 
selves about the stalwart trunks of trees, though the sunshine still 
lingers on their red and yellow tops. Sometimes the wind coquet- 
tishly blows apart the clustering leaves, and shows patches of blue sky. 

The river here goes ravening along, snatching at the alder roots 
and blue-flag flowers. On the bridge that spans it, a gentleman leans 
with folded arms, and with the air of one who waits the advent of 
some loitering comrade. Suddenly looking up, his face flushes and 
brightens gladly. He is a tall, slender, good-looking young man; 
not half so strong as Jack Chester, but with a most refined face. Walk- 
ing quickly to the path, he meets a lady who comes shyly forward. 

“ How long you have kept me, Laura,” he says with sweet chiding 
as he takes her hands. ‘‘I thought you were not coming at all.” 

“Did you?” she answers faintly, looking up at him with eyes 
that have the soft gloom of beautiful purple pansies. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
ought not to have come, after all,” she finishes shyly. 

In answer, he lifts the little white hands he is holding to his lips ; 
then he points back, with a smile, along the narrow rocky path by 
which she came to him. It is all strewn with fallen dead leaves. 
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“Do you know what they make me think of ? 





** See!” he says. 


*** The kisses of her feet 
- Along the earth a dying path have made.’ 





































Dear dead leaves? How bright they are. How like the French i 
woman who put rouge on her cheeks to meet Death as a beauty 
should.” 

Claude Montrose draws Laura’s hand in his arm, and so leads her i 
back to the bridge. 

“‘ May I tell you,” he begins eagerly, ‘that after you left me 
here yesterday, I thought of you, and nothing but you, all night 
long. il 

Laura’s face grows to be more than ever like a summer rose. “ Did i 
you ?” she murmurs again. i 

*‘ And then I pictured you, just as you were in my mind. Here | 
is where you stood, under the leaves, a thing of beauty to be pre- | 





served for ever. See! I give it you.” 

He puts a little sketch in water-colours into her hand. It is a 
pretty bit : a girl in an autumn day, standing on a green bank. Red 
and yellow leaves drift on the short, crisp grass at her feet. She holds 
a bunch of them dropping from her hands, and they lie along the 
hem of her green dress, glowing like rubies. Behind her, a priest 
with a pale, sad face, looks out of a doorway, from the shadow of 
which she just escapes. It is pretty, but sombre. 

“Do you recognise it ?” Montrose asks eagerly. 

“‘ Yes! that is my face, and that is you in the shadow. But why 
have you made it sosad? The sunshine is all gathered about me, 
and you are in the dark.” 

“Ts that not fitting?” the poet answers gently. “Is it not fitting 
that you should have the sunlight, and I the shadow ?” 

“ But I do not like it so,” Laura protests gravely, and with a 
blush. ‘‘I should like better to give you part of my sunshine, rather 
than that all the darkness should fall on you.” 

A look of dreamy pleasure illuminates the poet’s face. “If I were 
by your side, in the light, darkness would not dare come near me 
again,” he murmurs with sweet flattery. 

They stand together, looking over the rail into the river’s ravening 
torrent, as it sweeps along, snatching and snarling. ‘‘ This is where 
you stood yesterday,” says Montrose. “The sun streamed through 
the branches, lighting up your hair ; the leaves drifted down and lay 
upon your dress. I remember it as I would a picture in a church. 
See what I have written.” 

Laura reads the lines at the bottom of the sketch. They are 
tinged with a subtle flattery that thrills her through and through. 
Then a remembrance of Jack Chester’s malicious words comes back 
to her, bringing a sting through the sweetness of the lines. How 
many times had the poet written like this—to others ? 
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“They are very sweet,” she says, with a sudden coldness and 
gravity, “‘ very musical! I suppose you write so many of them, now 
to this fair face, now to that one, that they come very easily. It is 
always much the same thing over again, is it not ?” 

Montrose’s face, as he listens, flushes fiery red. A flame of angry 
light leaps from his eyes. Hesnatches the paper from Laura’s hand, 
tears it across and across, and then flings it out into the river. 

“Ts that what you think, Miss Laura ? Is that all you care for it ? 
Let it perish then. Go!” 

Laura is silent a moment through sheer amazement. Then she 
springs forward and grasps his arm. Too late! The river has got 
her treasure. She will never see it more; on and on it floats, and 
the waves bear it out of sight to the waiting sea. She turns her 
passionate, beautiful face upon Montrose. Great tears rise, brim- 
ming over her eyes, and drop on her hot flushed cheeks. 

‘“‘ Why did you do that?” she cries. ‘ You had no right; it was 
mine ; you gave it me! How dared you destroy it?” 

He is silent; the moment’s fierce anger spent, he feels a little 
ashamed of his spleen. Laura bends over the rail, and her tears drip 
down and fall into the cool, fresh current below. ‘ Why did you! 
why did you! You had no right: it was cruel, cruel!” 

‘‘ T will paint another for you ; I did not think you cared so much 
for it,” he says humbly. 

‘ But that will not be this one. You cannot restore this one that 
you have destroyed—you never can.” 

“‘T will paint it over again: I will make it as like as I can,” he 
pleads ; “indeed, I will.” 

The twilight deepens as they linger there; and they turn away. 
Montrose stays to look after her as she walks across the lawn upon 
bidding him good evening. Miss Rochester tells her, chidingly, it is 
too late; she must not stay out after sunset again. 

Time creeps slowly on after that. One by one the days slip by, one 
by one the leaves of autumn fall and make a part of that which has 
been, but will never be again. Laura is much alone. Her admirers 
do not trouble her: even Jack does not, the ever faithful. And 
Claude Montrose, where is he? She is beginning to feel neglected 
and solitary, when one afternoon a servant brings a message to her 
room. A gentleman was waiting to see her: and Miss Rochester 
had gone out. 

It is Jack, of course: and Laura hurries down. She sings as she 
goes; she wears a wavy, light green dress; her pale gold hair is 
pushed from her forehead; a soft blush is on her cheeks. The 
visitor is standing within the shadow of the curtain in the dim room 
as she enters; but it is Jack, of course. And she likes Jack, in spite 

of his crotchets. 

“ One morn I missed him,” she begins, with a pretty graciousness, 
as she comes forward with outstretched hands. Then she stops, as 
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he turns around and shows her Claude Montrose’s pale, poet face. 
It is not Mr. Chester. 

** Will you pardon me for calling ?” he says, a little humbly. “I 
wanted to see you so much, after this long absence.” 

“Pardon you!” Laura stops, with her hands pressed upon her 
bosom. 

“See what I have brought you.” He takes a picture from its 
hiding-place behind the curtain and holds it toward her. ‘I have 
been doing it all these days for you.” 

It is the old picture, the one he destroyed that night, but enlarged, 
elaborated ; made more beautiful a thousandfold. 

Laura clasps her hands together in ecstatic gratitude. ‘Oh, how 
beautiful ; how beautiful !” 

** Will you accept it ?” Montrose asks eagerly. Then, holding the 
hand she stretches out to him, the young poet-painter goes on with 
feverish impetuosity. ‘‘ Will you let me give all to you, with this ? 
Art—Life—Love—Everything ! Will you henceforth be my inspira- 
tion, as you have been in this? Will you, Laura?” His voice is 
melody itself as he says this. 

Ah ! what need to give Laura’s answer? Petrarch has come. And 
so poor Jack loses his prize. 

‘“Why do you alwaygwear a green dress?” he asks; as, hours 
later, they still sit hand in hand together. 

‘¢ [—J—-wanted to be like Petrarch’s Laura,” she falters, with a 
shame rising in her cheeks. 

He breaks out, at this, into love-like acclamation. ‘‘ My darling! 
my darling!” he cries, as he folds her hands in his with a laugh that 
is half a sob. ‘Were I Petrarch truly, then you should be my 
Laura, and I would hold no fame so sweet as that of winning you.” 

And he takes his first kiss from her lips before tearing himself 
away: just escaping the meeting with Miss Rochester, who had 
been making a long afternoon of visits. 

When Miss Rochester sees the picture hanging in Laura’s room, 
she frowns with irritated surprise and disappointment ; but she chose 
to treat it mockingly. ‘‘ How many times do you suppose he has 
painted other faces as fair and silly as yours?” she says, with cruel 
emphasis. ‘How many other maidens has he written verses to, 
before you ?” : 

‘Not one,” Laura retorts bravely. ‘‘ Not one. Prove that he 


+ has if you can, Anna. I should hate him if he had,” she adds with 
* a burst of tears. 


But Anna Rochester, Jack’s stanch friend and supporter, sets her- 
self to see if she cannot find proofs of Petrarch’s possible indiscre- 
tions. And she succeeds, helped by a curious coincidence. 

One day she enters her sister’s room with a packet in her hand. 
She unfolds it, revealing some letters and a picture, which she lays 
in Laura’s lap. 
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“You have asked me to find proofs,” she begins, coming to the 
point at once. ‘There they are. Judge for yourself.” 

‘-Stop!” cries Laura, starting up, as pale as death. ‘‘ What do 
you mean? What are they?” 

“T tell you to look and judge for yourself. There are the letters 
and poems that Claude Montrose wrote, there is the face he painted 
before ever he saw you. You threw away Jack Chester’s love—Jack’s 
—who has always known you and loved you—and you took this man 
on trust the first summer you saw him. Behold how worthy he is !” 

*‘T don’t believe’ it!” cries poor Laura. ‘I don’t believe it.” 

The wind bursts open the casement and blows in a whole drift 
of leaves, that flutter across the floor and settle on her green dress. 
She always wears a green dress now, like Petrarch’s Laura, and her 
picture is there, on the wall. 

‘*T don’t understand this,” she gasps, as she scans the letters, and 
her face has turned whiter than death. ‘‘ Who is she, Anna? How 
did you get these? How did you find it all out?” 

“ No matter how I found it out! I got these letters, which he 
wrote to her, and the poems and the picture. The dates are there— 
only ayear ago. You see her name is Rosacea. Most likely it was 
really Rose, but he calls her Rosacea, for he is a poet !” 

And with this last cruel thrust Anna leayes the room. Does she 
tell the whole truth in this matter—the truth and nothing but the 
truth—or is there a reverse side to the story which Laura does not 
hear? Who shall know? 

Hours after this, Laura Rochester folds up the letters and the 
proofs, creeps down the stairs like a hunted creature wounded to the 
death, and enters the room where sit her sister and Mr. Chester. 
They start at seeing her, she looks so like a ghost; so wan and 
shadowy in her green flowing dress. Laura feels as though that 
packet of proofs had killed her. She holds them out to her sister. 

‘Take them, Anna,” she says, catching up a sob. ‘I have read 
them, and they have—have hurt me. Perhaps,” she breaks out into 
a dry sobbing, “perhaps it is as well that you gave them to me— 
but, oh! I can’t think so. You might have let me be happy a little 
longer-—a little longer.” 

She turns to leave the room, and then stops, hearing a footstep 
without. The hall door is open, and Laura turns to it. Yes! it is 
Claude! He sees her and comes quickly forward. 

“Laura, my Laura!” he cries, reaching out his hands. 

But Laura draws back. “Stop!” she says, in a ringing, impera- 
tive tone. ‘ Howdo you presume to call me by that name? You/” 

Oh, the pitiless, weary scorn in her voice and manner as she says 
this! For she deems him to be wickedly base and false. Montrose 


‘stands still, struck mute by the change in her. She springs back 


into the sitting-room, takes the portrait from Anna’s lap, ret»rns, and 
holds it out to him. 
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“Here!” she cries, “take this, and go back to her. At least 
never dare to come here, or to speak to me again.” 

He takes the picture, looks at it, and then at Laura, and then to 
the faces of the two silent witnesses of the scene, who are standing 
surprised at the open glass doors of the window. ‘‘ Who has done 
this?” he cries out indignantly. ‘‘What plot is this against me? 
Laura, do you believe it? Is this your love for me—is this your 
faith in me?” 

Laura, Petrarch’s Laura, turns from him with a little moan, goes 
to the window, and holds out her shaking hands to Mr. Chester. 

‘Take me away, Jack !—Jack, take me away!” she bursts out, 
sobbing, and clinging to his fingers. ‘* You have been faithful to 
me. You will always care for me.” 

And Jack, with a little pang of tribulation perhaps, for the other’s 
woe, folds her hands in his. 

Montrose starts forward. He tries to speak, but his lips are dry— 
a mist gathers before his eyes. “Laura! Laura! Laura!” 

This is his cry, but she will not hear him. ‘“ Faithful unto death, 
my darling !” whispers Jack, as he draws her in, closes the window, 
and goes from it. Miss Rochester comes into the hall, shuts the 
door in Petrarch’s face, leaving him without in what seemed to him 
like the cold black night. 

“She has destroyed every hope I had in the world,” he cries, in 
his despair. ‘‘ And yet, I cannot hate her as I ought.” 

But Jack is happy. 


Jack is happy. Laura also. For some years have gone on since 
that miserable time, and Laura makes a good wife. If she has not 
found the love for which she declared so gaily, in the old days of song 
and romance, at least she has found a brave and chivalrous soul to 
serve her; and she is wise enough to value it at its real worth. 

And it is well for John Chester that, being so happy, he makes 
the most of his time, for that time is fated to be but short. There 
comes a day, when baby Jack is three years old, that fever smites the 
strong father down, and eats its way into the central forces of life. 
Laura with a pale face sits by her husband’s side and holds his hands 
as he stands trembling by that open door, that will soon shut upon 
him: when he will have passed out of her sight for ever. 

Jack looks at her wistfully with his dim, dying eyes. ‘‘You have been 
a good wife!” he sighs. ‘A good wife to me, Laura—my Laura !” 

Yes, she had been a good and affectionate wife to him. But they 
must say to each other the last farewell now. Death enters. 

So Laura is alone again. She goes about the house pale and still, 
in her long black dress heavily weighted with crape. People say what 
a pretty young widow Mrs. Chester is, and so rich! But she misses 
Jack. He was not Petrarch; but he was pre-eminently good, and 
kind, and tender. 
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The time slips by: weeks—months—more than a year, Laura is 
listless ; rather discontented: but for Jack the younger, she would 
have no object left in life. 

One. day, when she felt unusually restless, she walked over to her 
old home, to see her sister. Miss Rochester was out ; was gone, the 
servants thought, to call on Mrs. Chester. Laura went into the 
library to wait. 

Suddenly, some time afterwards, she comes flying out of the room 
like mad, and dashes through the hall into the open air. Anna, 
chancing to be approaching with little Jack, gazes with amazement at 
the excited woman flying down the path in her black dress. 

“ Laura !” she cries, ‘‘ what is the matter. What has happened ?” 
Little Jack, too, puts up his tiny hands, half-frightened, and shouts 
“Mamma!” But Laura does not heed him. Her face is flushed—she 
is holding some crumpled papers to her panting breast. 

“What has happened?” she repeats after Anna. “It happened 
long ago. Oh, Anna! Anna! How could you play me so falsely— 
how could you deceive me so?” 

Anna has only to look at the papers in Laura’s shaking hands to 
know the truth. She flushes guiltily red. 

“Where did you get them?” she stammers. 

‘In your writing-desk. The key was in it, and I fell to looking 
over old letters to pass away the time. I meant no wrong; our 
desks used to be open to one another. I found these. Oh, Anna! 
What had I done to deserve this from you ?” 

Anna’s guilty face sinks lower and lower. She turns away un- 
easily from the reproach of those blue, sorrowful eyes. 

“‘T did it for the best!” she pleads humbly. “Forgive, forgive 
me! I did it for your sake, Laura; for your best interests.” 

“The best!” Laura’s voice rings high with angry scorn. ‘Was 
it best to bring reproach upon the man I loved dearest of all in the 
world? Was it best to shadow his life as well as mine ?” 

Anna is silent. What can she say? 

“Tell me,” cries Laura, below her breath. ‘Tell me—did e— 
did Jack know? Had Ae any hand in this?” 

“No!” Anna, true to the last, stands between Jack and reproach. 
“He knew nothing; at the most he dimly guessed the truth. Blame 
me as much as you will, but let Jack’s name rest in peace. He was 
true to you—it was partly because be loved you so that I did it: 
and because you had been left to my care by your mother. Who 
was that other miserable man, that he should come here and mar 
your life? Jack did love you, Laura—he was a good husband—kind, 
tender! What fault have you to find ?” 

“None, none with him! all you say of him is true. But, oh, 
Anna! you forget how you wronged that other one ; how you made 
me stab his true heart with cruel, upbraiding words! And he was 
innocent of it all! Oh, it is wicked—wicked !” 
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Breaking away from little Jack’s hands, she bursts away. She 
does not stop till she comes to the ravine, on the bridge where she 
met Aim first; where he gave her the picture—where they had been 
so happy together those fair autumn days. For by those letters she 
had found Petrarch was true—letters written by himself to Miss 
Rochester at the time to tell herso. Nay, written to Laura; but Anna 
had suppressed them. Why did she keep them by her to tell tales ? 

“Oh, cruel, cruel!” cries Laura, leaning her head on the rail. 
“Cruel to deceive me so. And he loved me all the while. He 
never loved any but me! And I—oh, how I spoke to him! how I 
stabbed his dear heart with my unjust words. What does he think of 
me? Claude! Claude! what do you think of me, to-day—me, your 
Laura—your Laura! not Petrarch’s, not Jack’s: but yours—yours /” 

Her wild cry pierces the air. Who is this that rises, as one would 
rise from the dead, in answer to love’s compelling cry, and comes 
forward out of the shadow of the rocks in response to her wild words ? 
A slender figure; a man with stooping shoulders, and with dreamy 
eyes looking out from under tangled locks of dark falling hair. 

Laura looks at him bewildered. ‘‘ Claude ! Claude !” she whispers. 
‘Ts this you? And here, now! Here!” 

He smiles a little sadly. ‘‘ Is it presumption in me to come?” he 
answers, gently. ‘I only came to see the old scenes, Mrs. Chester, 
not you. Do not be angry, I shall not stay long to trouble anyone. 
It is the first time, too, since that night, seven years ago, when you 
drove me away from you.” 

Seven years! Ah, how changed he is. The hair is streaked with 
grey now that used to be so bright, so bright. The form is bent that 
used to be so gracefully upright ; there are lines of care and suffering 
on his face. 

He comes forward and leans upon the rail beside her, looking over. 
Drawing closer, she sees how pale he is—how thin, how worn. 
‘“‘ Seven years, seven years!” he repeats sadly. ‘‘ Seven years since 
that night. Ah, Laura! you hurt me with your cruel words then.” 

“Stop!” cries Laura, suddenly lifting her pale face. She has been 
fighting for strength to tell him the truth, for wisdom to put her 
knowledge of the wicked wrong done them years ago into fitting 
words, such as may make all things plain to him, and yet cast no 
shadow on the dead—no more shadow than she can help on the 
living. 

“That past time—I mean its ending—was all a mistake,” she 
says; ‘‘my mistake. I have found these this very day.” 

Montrose looks at her, simple inquiry in his eyes. Laura unfolds 
the packet of letters with shaking hands ; they rustle like dying leaves. 
Amidst them were one or two from the false woman who had first 
written to Anna Rochester. For in truth Anna had once thought 
what she said was true. A last letter from the woman was there also: 
a repentant letter, written from her death-bed. 
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Claude glances at the writing with his sad faded eyes. ‘ Iknew 
it; I knew there must be some plot against me, even there,” he says 
sadly. ‘ Rosacea was my Italian cousin: her mother and mine were 
sisters. Rosa cared forme too much. It was very foolish of her, 
for I only thought of her as a sister. I knew she used to track my 
wanderings and movements, and I suppose she heard of my stay 
here—and of you. I cannot say more. One must not speak harshly 
of the dead.” 

‘* And she is dead ?” 

‘“‘ She died a year ago. Her last days were not happy ones. They 
were darkened with the knowledge that she had marred her own 
peace throughout life—and ruined my happiness.” 

“Why did you not tell me this at the time?” asks Laura in a 
despairing tone. ‘ All then might have been so different.” 

“‘ How could I tell you what I did not know? Could I divine that 
Rosa was writing to your house, and writing falsehoods? Besides, 
you would not listen to any explanation. And—I saw you in Mr. 
Chester’s arms, and your sister shut her doors upon me.” 

Laura turns away her head. The leaves drift down, down, down. 
They will soon make quite a little mound at her feet like a grave. 
What is buried in it ? Hope—love—youth—the best part of her life. 
Glancing up, she meets his eyes. Turning away, they walk together 
towards the old house—Anna’s. It is very near. Claude Montrose 
is talking in the once persuasive tones. 

‘* Must it be for ever, then?” he asks as they come to the gate, 
and her hand meets his in parting. 

Laura does not answer. For ever is a long time. But poor Jack’s 
grave lies between them. 

‘*T will come again in—perhaps—another year or so,” whispers 
Claude, his tones full of a yearning pain. ‘You will not deny me 
that much.” 

‘* Yes, come,” she says. ‘ Come as a friend.” 
ith this vague understanding, this glimpse of future light to 
shine, they part. 

e Montrose comes. And—he never goes away again: he 
s place in Laura’s home. But—does Laura find in Petrarch’s 
lovgmthe rest she craves? Who shall say ? 

(®joor dead Jack! Anna at least is faithful to his memory. She 
takes the boy Jack on her knee, and tells him what a great warm 
heart his father had, how brave he was, and simple, and generous. 
Laura perhaps may be in the library with Petrarch at the time, listen- 









ing to his verses, and trying to find the old sweetness in them. 
And Love? Ah, Love! Sometimes I think that the love poets tell 
about died with Petrarch in Italy all those ages ago. 
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ELAM’S ADVENTURE. 


” ae you tell us some of your adventures ?” I asked of my 

friend Elam, who had returned from his many years’ travels 
in the bush and other outlandish places, and was sitting with me and 
my wife. And, though absent so long, he was, so to say, a young 
man yet. 

*‘ Adventures? Well, I have had plenty. Rough ones, some of 
them.” 

* Please tell us one,” chimed in Mary. 

Elam laughed. ‘I can tell you of a curious one that I met with 
in the mountains.” 

“Oh, yes; do. Which mountains ?” 

“In California : up in one of its wild districts.” 

** That will be the very thing.” 

“Well,” said Elam, running his tapering fingers through his hair, 
and smiling at my wife, “T’ll soften down things in the telling as 
well as my blunt speech and uncivilised modes of thought will allow 
of, and you must excuse the rest.” 

‘Oh, I’ll excuse anything. Please begin.” 

‘When I started from home to settle in unfrequented districts,” 
began Elam, “I set up a theory that no young man should ask a 
woman to marry him until he had prepared a home for her. It is 
surprising how much you begin to think of a. wife over yonder, arising 
I suppose from the extreme loneliness of one’s existence. I was no 
exception. The land I took up was in the Rogue-River Valley ; and, 
after I had got it a bit ship-shape, I worked away with that object in 
view—to bring home a wife.” 

‘‘ But, Elam, had you selected a wife?” I asked. 

**No. I intended to do that as soon as I could, though you may 
say I was full young to be thinking of it. I worked on, and ‘was 
pretty successful. I built me a house, got a considerable quantity of 
stacks, made a flower-garden for my wife ; even put up the pegs and 
nails she would want to hang her dresses on. I intended that samt 
autumn to get me on my horse, ride through the Wallamet Valley, 
and find me my wife, marry her, and bring her home.” 

At the notion of courting in that off-hand style, we laughed a little. 
Elam laughed too, as if the recollection pleased him. 

‘*You think it strange, I see. It was not so very strange over 
there in those days, where girls were as scarce as angels. ‘There was 
not a girl within forty miles of me: and I assure you that the very 
thought of one, as I drove in those nails for her garments to hang 
on, went through me like a thrill. . You don’t believe? Go out, 
yourself, and try it.” 
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‘But I do believe.” . 

“T had about two hundred and fifty head of cattle, a good house 
with a garden, a young orchard, vegetables growing, sweet-scented 
flowers—all in readiness for the wife I hoped to bring home to bless 
me and to take care of this, my possession. And what do you think » 
happened to it?” ; 

We could not tell. 

‘“‘ There came such a plague of grasshoppers upon the valley that 
everything perished. Crops, orchard, flowers, grass, every green, and 
delightful, and promising thing ; the grasshoppers destroyed all. You 
remember the Second Chapter of Joel ?” 

I nodded. 

“¢The land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness.’ I was ruined. My stock died ; at least, 
the greater portion; they had nothing to feed upon. Yes, it was. 
complete and absolute ruin.” 

Elam paused a moment; mentally looking at the past. 

‘‘T considered myself disappointed in love too,” he resumed in the 
quaintest of tones. ‘ Though I had not yet been out to find my girl, 
I knew she was somewhere in that other valley waiting for me: and 
when the greedy grasshoppers ate up everything, I felt that I had been 
jilted. It actually gives me a pang now to think of those useless pegs 
on which my imagination had so often seen a girl’s pink cotton dress 
and a white sun-bonnet.” 

Elam gave a great sigh.. He was an eccentric fellow. 

“‘T became misanthropic ; said to myself that between fate and the 
grasshoppers I had been used hardly. Packing up my books and a 
few other traps, I bade adieu to the Rogue-River Valley for ever, and 
started for the mountains. It was a longish journey, as I had to 
drive before me the stock I had left. There, in the mountains, I 
settled down again, built myself a fort, and played hermit. No 
jilting girls should come near me now.” 

“A fort ?” 

“A regular fort. A stockade eighteen feet high, with an em- 
bankment four feet high around it, and a strong gate in the middle. 
My tent was in the midst of the enclosure, with my books and 
household gods, fire-arms, and all the rest of my property stowed 
away in it.” 

“ Were you afraid of the Indians ?” 

“Indians and white men. Yes, I saw a good many Indians at 
first within the range of my rifle. They learned to keep away from 
my fort, finding it did not pay to attempt to invade it. Down in the 
valley below there were mining camps: and you perhaps know what. 
some of the hangers-on of such camps are. I sold beef—that is, 
heads of cattle—to the miners; and as I had sometimes a tidy sum 
of money by me, it was necessary to be careful.” 

“‘ What a strange life for a young man. For you, Elam!” 
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“Tl herded my cattle, drove them to market, cooked, studied, 
wrote ; and indulged in misanthropy, combined with some rifle prac- 
tice. By the time I had entered on the second summer in the 
mountains, I felt quite at home, and was getting rich. After all, the 
life had its charms. A man cannot quite tire of it when he is but a 
few years out of his teens.” 

“And the girl-wife ? ” 

‘*T am coming to that. Having had time to forget my ill-usage, a. 
reaction set in, you see, and I thought, after all, I must ride to the 
Wallamet to see after my girl. But I was not in the hurry over it 
that I had been before. ‘This is all very dull, you will say, but 
there’ll be some stir presently.” 

It is not at all dull.” 

** One Sunday afternoon—how did I know it was Sunday, you ask ? 
Because I had kept a count of the days all along; kept my diary 
regularly. One Sunday afternoon, I was sitting outside writing, when 
a shadow fell across the paper; and, looking up, there stood a 
skeleton. Accustomed as I was to lonely encounters with strange 
men of all kinds, my hair stood on end as I stared at the spectre 
before me. He was the merest boy in years, pretty and delicate by 
nature, and evidently reduced to this shadowy state by starvation. 
His story was soon told. He had left Boston on board a vessel 
bound for the north-west coast, had been wrecked at the mouth of 
the Umpaqua and been wandering about in the mountains ever since, 
subsisting on roots and berries.” 

‘He was ——” 

“‘No, I assure you,” interrupted Elam, with an amused look at my 
wife, ‘‘ the boy was not a young woman in disguise, if that’s what you 
are thinking. He was just a poor, weak, half-starved lad, named 
Edwards. I fed and nursed him until he was able to work for him- 
self, and then I got Sam Chong Sung to let him take up a claim 
alongside a Chinese camp, promising to favour the Chinaman in a 
beef contract if he would be good to the boy. I still continued to 
see 2 great deal of him.” 

** And did Edwards succeed ? ” 

“Yes, he got on. One day two Chinamen stole some of Sam 
Chong Sung’s horses ; and he offered four hundred dollars to Edwards. 
if he would go after the thieves and track them. Edwards asked my 
advice, and I encouraged him to go, telling him where I fancied he 
would find the men. So he started in pursuit; and I confess I 
missed him.” 

Again Elam paused. We did not interrupt him. 

**A man came to my fort one day who was naked and starving. 
He was a bad-looking fellow; very: but you will say a man naturally 
does look bad when his clothes are nowhere and his bones protrude 
through their skin. I clothed him, fed him, cared for him kindly 
until he was able to travel, and then he went away. The next 
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Sunday I was sitting outside my fort, as customary on that leisure 
day, reading some translations from the Greek poets—for I daresay 
you remember I could never make much of Greek itself—when, 
chancing to look off my book, I beheld a vision.” 

‘A what ?” 

“A vision. A vision of a lovely woman. And I can tell you I 
should as soon have expected to see a vision there asa woman. I 
had seen neither for a year or two. She was riding up the approach 
to my fort on a fine horse: riding gracefully and very slowly, as if to 
give me time to get over my surprise ; and I believe I needed it. 
The picture she made is in my mind now: I see the very flicker of 
the shadow and the sunlight across the road and the glitter of some 
steel that fastened her horse’s trappings, as he arched his neck in 
impatience of her restraining hand. Are you tired, old friend?” 

““Never less so in my life.” 

“You see I had been alone so long; and I think I must be 
susceptible. That vision, breaking in suddenly, as it did, upon my 
solitude, gave me the queerest sensations. I was just spell-bound. 
Not so she. Reining in her horse at my gate, she squared round on 
her saddle and looked at me, silently asking my assistance to dis- 
mount. I helped her down—what else could I do?—and then, 
at her request, gently preferred, went to put up and feed her horse. 
Had she dropped from the clouds? I did not know.” 

“Well?” 

‘“Tf you'll believe me, when I returned indoors, my guest had got 
her habit off. Evidently she meant to make herself at home. A tall, 
young, beautiful, well-dressed woman! Just a goddess she looked to 
me. Her eyes were large, black, and melting, her hair was grand, 
her manner easy. She was hungry, she said: would I give her 
something to eat? And while I was making preparations to give her 
of my best, she read aloud one of the Greek translations, an ode to 
Diana, commenting upon it herself. That she was a woman of 
culture and education, whatever might have brought her into her 
present strange position, was obvious. Well, now,” continued Elam, 
‘you can guess whether a young man, isolated on the mountains, 
ruined by the grasshoppers, and jilted by the girl of the Wallamet 
Valley, was bewildered or not. Entertaining goddesses was not in 
my line.” 

‘* How long did she stay ?” 

‘Wait a bit. What with reading and eating, our acquaintance im- 
proved fast. She offered to sing a song, and gave me ‘Kate 
Kearney.’ I might have lost my head to her, perhaps, to say nothing 
of my heart, but for a certain inward latent doubt. I did not care 
that my girl should ride about, elegantly attired, on prancing horses, 
and drop down unexpectedly upon hermits. Still it was a pleasant 
feeling to find oneself near her, and certainly a novel one. I asked 
her her history, and she told it me. She was of a good New 
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”? 


an exile from home 

‘¢ What was the freak of fortune, Elam ?” 

‘* Ah, what indeed? The old story, I suppose; but I did not ask 
her. She had made her way to California, resolved to get on and 
get money—and she had got it. She went about from camp to camp, 
of the miners and others, with stationery and various articles needed 
by them ; sold them these things, wrote letters for them, sang to 
them, nursed them when sick, and carried their letters express to San 
Francisco to be posted. For all these services she received large 
payments—money is not much valued, you know, over there—and she 
had also had a good deal of rough gold given to her as specimens. Did 
she like that kind of life, I asked her, so contrary to her early habits, 
and she answered me quickly: ‘It is not what we choose that we do 
in this world, but what Fate chooses for us. I have made a com- 
petency, and gained a rich and varied experience. Life may not be 
what I once pictured it would be, but I am content.’ She sighed as 
she said it: and I didn’t believe in the ‘content.’ ” 

* But what had brought her to you that day?” 

“She had not told me herself then. Presently I asked her: asked 
her why she came to see me. Ivnever shall forget the smile with 
which she turned to answer. It pretty nigh disarmed me. We were 
sitting somewhat close too; her flowing silk gown touched my knees. 
Altogether, I began to think of those useless pegs in my house down 
in Rogue-River Valley. But what she said pulled up my wandering 
thoughts and turned them to present things. ‘Shall you be surprised 
to hear that I have come to do you a real service?’ she said. And 
she went on to relate that, having to pass the previous night at a 
place not many miles away, in a house where partitions were thin, she 
had chanced to overhear a pian for my murder and robbery: the 
villain in chief of the plot being the starved and naked wretch whom 
I had sheltered and sent away rejoicing not many days previous. All 
in a moment, while I was pondering on the doubtful problem of 
gratitude, a fancy came over me that she might not be telling truth ; 
that it might be just an excuse got up to justify her own entrance ; 
and I playfully hinted so. ‘A woman does not trifle with subjects 
like these ; nor deceive when she goes out of her way to do a service,’ 
she answered. ‘I rode off from that house the other way this 
morning, made a détour, and came here to warn you.—And, now 
that I have done it, if you will please to get my horse, I will ride 
away again.’ All fair, that. I, full of thanks and repentance, asked 
her to stay longer if she was not perfectly rested; but she declined, 
and I brought the steed round and helped her to mount him. Once 
in the saddle her humour changed: she smiled and reminded me that 
I had not been polite enough to invite her to return. A week of 
reading, talking, riding, trout-fishing, and romancing, up in those 





England family, reared in affluence, well educated and accomplished ; 
but by a freak of fortune she became reduced to poverty and to be 
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splendid mountains would be very charming: perhaps she might come 
‘ if I asked her.” 

‘* And did you ask her?” 

“T did not. A young man, with a reputation to sustain up there 
in the mountains, couldn’t invite a young lady to stay a week with 
him, could he now?” cried Elam quaintly: which set us both 
, laughing. 

. “SolI parried the question as easily as I could, and she rode 
away. In going slowly down the trail, she turned and kissed her 
hand to me with a gracious sweetness. I assure you the struggle 
within my own mind was great at that moment: and I don’t know 
whether I have forgiven myself yet for what happened afterwards.” 

‘** What did happen?” 

‘She came back again. She came back again, and I drove her 
away. ‘That is, I made the best excuses I could for not re-admitting 
her, saying we should perhaps have fighting and murder—and what 
not—in my fort that night and it would be no place or scene for a 
delicately-bred woman. The pretty and modest girl, who was to come 
from Wallamet Valley and hang up her pink garments on my pegs, 
had rushed into my mind, you see—but I never like to confess to 
this part of the story, because I get laughed at. But don’t you 
think I did right >—having my reputation to keep up ?” 

While we had our laugh out, Elam was pushing his soft, fine light 
hair off his brow with those slender fingers, that looked as if no rough 
work had ever come near them—and what must they have been 
before it did come? He went on thoughtfully. 

“She finally rode away, not having been invited to get off her 
horse, leaving me in anything but a pleasant frame of mind. From 
telling myself I was a bear, I turned to the other subject — my 
promised robbery and murder. Had she simply invented that little 
fable ?—or was it a true bill ? I felt inclined to believe it the latter. 
Any way, I deemed it well to be prepared for all contingencies, 
barring and bolting my fort against intruders, and sitting up late over 
the fire. This was Sunday night. On the Tuesday morning three or 
four mounted men rode up, one of whom was the traitor, my former 
naked and hungry protégé. He no longer attempted to conceal his 
true character from me, but said he and his comrades were intending 
to ‘clean out’ the Chinese camp, and he asked me to join them in the 
vaid. Iwas on my guard in answering him; simply saying that I 
would have nothing to do with robbing the Chinese, that they were 
my friends and customers, and I thought they had best be let alone. 
With that, he went off. That same afternoon Edwards came in, 
having recaptured some of the horses. He was very tired, and 
asked leave to stay with the horses at my place till next day. I said 
nothing to Edwards of the gang just gone away, or that (what I sus- 
pected) they had talked of making a raid on the Chinese only to 
throw me off my guard, that it was my fort on which the attack was 
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to be: and I hoped the fellows did not know of the arrival of the 
horses, as they would be an additional temptation for them.” 

“T’d not live in those wild, lawless regions for the whole world,” 
cried out Mary. 

“Dusk came on. I sent Edwards, dead tired, to bed: made a 
great fire in the tent, and sat by it facing the window. My expected 
visitor came, the villain. He made believe to have been drinking, 
and put that forward as a plea for asking shelter until the morning. 
The instant he was inside, I made the gate fast, driving the big 
wooden pins home with an axe. I caught a gleam from his eyes as 
I was doing this, which we 

‘¢ But why not have made the gate fast before he entered ?” 

‘* Because he was safer inside than out. A conviction had come 
over me that this man was some most desperate character. His 
comrades were no doubt waiting near, and his plan had been quietly 
to open the gate to them.” 

‘Had you no arms but your rifle ?” 

‘**T wanted none, for we understood each other—my rifle and I. 
This villain understood us too. I don’t think, either, he liked to see 
Edwards sleeping in the tent. The lad was not good for much: but 
still he was somebody. It would now be a contest of skill between 
the fellow and me. He was waiting his opportunity, and so was I. 
Of all villainous-looking men, he was the worst. Tall, swarthy, 
black-bearded ; with a hard face that must have been handsome once, 
and fierce black eyes gleaming with evil. He sat on one side the 
hearth, I on the other, our eyes fixed on one another.” 

Elam paused. I wondered what was coming. 

“Vou guess, I daresay, that I have a quick ear, for you know what 
my temperament is—all sensitive consciousness. My good hearing 
had been cultivated, too, by listening for the Indians. By-and-by, I 
detected a very stealthy movement outside the fort, and then a faint 
chirrup, such as a young squirrel might make. Up sprang the man, 
but I covered him with my rifle, cocked. He saw the movement, 
showed his teeth, and drew out a pistol: but not before I ordered 
him to throw down his arms, or DIE. He hesitated: he saw that in 
my eye and aspect that made him quail. With the rifle levelled and 
my finger on the trigger, he threw down his arms—pistol and knife— 
with a dreadful oath. I had the best of him, and he knew it; for 
before he could have put his pistol into form, or rushed on me with 
his knife, the ball from my rifle would have been in him. His lan- 
guage was awful—and we are not nice in that respect, you know, in 
California—the foam lay on his lips. He demanded to be let out of 
the house, denouncing me as a robber and a murderer. To all his 
ravings I had but one answer: to be quiet, to obey me, and he 
should live ; dare to disobey me, and he should die. He sat there, 
cowed, on the opposite side of the fire, nor daring to make even a 
doubtful motion. Then I told him what I knew—that I had heard 
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what he was, and what he had meant to do. With that he broke 
down utterly—or pretended at it, howled like a child, declaring that 
now he knew my pluck, and I had been the first man ever to get the 
better of him, he loved me like a brother. All the same, love or no 
love, he had to sit where he was, and I in front of him, with my rifle 
on my knees. There was a long night before us; he could have no 
liberty in it, and the restraint was horrible to him. One moment he 
laughed uneasily ; the next, cursed; the next, cried. It was a strange 
experience, was it not? To pass away the time, I asked him to 
relate the history of his life. He said he would ; but would first of 
all just shake hands, for the respect he bore me. Touching my rifle 
significantly, I pointed to the stick lying across the hearth-place 
between us. ‘That’s your boundary line, my man,’ said I; ‘don’t go 
stretching your hand over that.’ And it sent him into a fit of sullen- 
ness.” 

‘What came of it?” 

‘We must have remained in this position till midnight. Several 
times I heard slight sounds outside the fort, to which he listened ; 
but he dared not respond to them, he could do nothing. After a 
while they ceased: his associates, rightly judging that something or 
other had gone wrong and spoilt the scheme, no doubt made off, 
tired of waiting. The fellow’s head was bent, his chin rested on his 
breast, his shaggy beard spreading over it like a mantle. He suffered 
martyrdom. He was like a hyena caged: though he showed it only 
by involuntary nervous startings and furtive glances. Finally he could 
bear it no longer ; and entreated me piteously, abjectly, to give him his 
freedom or blow out his brains. He could not have his freedom just 
yet, I quietly told him ; but he knew how to get his brains blown out 
if he desired it. Which brought forth some more of his choice 
language. And the lad, Edwards, slept through it all!” 

‘‘ What a situation! What a night!” 

** Ay, it was. By-and-by, we got to talking ; I not relaxing in my 
vigilance for an instant. Once started on his own history, the subject 
seemed to have a fascination for him. He had been honestly 
‘ raised,’ he said, by good and loving parents, in the state of Missouri, 
had passionately loved a young girl in the town where he lived—and 
his description of her was so pretty and vivid that I declare it brought 
into my mind that other girl waiting for me down in the Wallamet 
Valley. To enable him to marry her he resolved to go to California 
and make in some honest way the requisite money. He went, and 
did make it, and, full of joyful anticipations, returned to find that she 
had married another. The man—the husband—had played them 
false, told the girl that her lover was dead, and married her himself. 
When he came out of the brain fever which this news gave him, he 
was invited to an evening party in the town, one given in honour of 
him. To this party came his love and her husband: when he put 
out his hand to welcome her, their eyes met, and each knew then, 
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and for the first time, how they had been betrayed. From that hour 
the man took to evil courses, and his first victim was the false hus- 
band. His hand was against every man’s, and every man’s against 
him; and he became a desperate outlaw. Once again he saw his 
love, meeting her in the streets of Sacramento: she was married 
again, and she turned from him with a cry of aversion. Yes, he 
might be desperate now, he added, but he had had his trials. I 
asked him what his true name was. Hiram Creddin, he answered ; 
but the one he was known by was Boone Helm. That made me 
start.” 

‘Why did it ?” 

** Because I had heard of Boone Helm before—and knew he was 
the greatest terror of the time. I suppose I should have done society 
a benefit had I shot him as he sat there; but I did not. Perhaps 
you won’t believe that I felt a sort of pity for the fellow—but I did. 
Well, morning came at last. I sent Edwards to get the gate open, 
and escorted my visitor out, telling him that there was not room for 
him and for me in that part of the country, and that he had better 
quit it for another.” 

“ And did he?” 

**T suppose so. He never attempted to molest me again. Not 
long after, I heard of his death. He met his fate up east of the 
mountains.” 

‘And what of that pretty Amazon, Elam? I’m sure she was 
almost as good to you as a guardian angel! Coming on horseback 
to give you warning !” 

‘Was she not? And I had returned it by behaving so unhand- 
somely to her! But now, I just ask you—-Would it have been 
proper to have let her come in on that week’s visit >—and I a young 
man with a reputation !” 

Again we burst out laughing. Elam’s appeal to us was put with 
the most unsophisticated air possible. 

“ At any rate, you did not.” 

‘“‘ No,” said he, “I did not. And, taking all things into consider- 
ation, I think I did right.” 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen her since ?” 

“Once. It was at San Francisco. She was married, and staying 
at the same hotel that I was. Her husband was a fine, tall, dashing 
man, what with you would be called a gentleman, and very wealthy. 
She had been lucky, you see. I knew her as soon as she came into 
the drawing-room, and in a few minutes I saw that she recognised 
me; but she did not take any notice, neither did I. She told me 
with her eyes that she remembered ; but there was an appealing 
glance in them, which I interpreted rightly. After dinner she went 
to the piano, and sang ‘ Kate Kearney.’ We had got into conversa-_ 
tion before that, the three of us, just as strangers will do in an hotel, 
and I found the husband a very intelligent, educated, well-informed 
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man. In parting I got just a word aside with her. ‘I am glad to 
meet you again, and thus.’ ‘ Hush!’ she answered. ‘I thank you 
for your reticence. In the past of a life that has been composed of 
ups and downs, there is generally something or other lying on the 


, Memory that we don’t care to recall or proclaim to the world.’” 


‘“‘ And about that young girl in the Wallamet Valley?” 
“‘T never found her,” replied Elam, shaking his head thoughtfully. - 


' “Truth to say, I never started fairly to look for her. Life is com- , 
’ posed of ups and downs, you know, as that other lady observed, of 


blighted hopes, and all that. Perhaps it’s as well.” 


LOVE SONG IN MAY. 


My best beloved—the Spring is fair, 
The woods are green, and life is good, 

Will you not come with me, and tread 
The tangle-covered paths and wood ? 

The wind-flower blanches all the copse, 
With hyacinth the hedge is blue, 

And every wakened leaf seems fair— 
But not so fair as you ! 


While blackbirds sing on hazel twigs, 
Through the dim arches of the trees, 
The cuckoo’s distant cry is borne 
Across the meadow by the breeze. 
The thrush’s song is sweetest far, 
But saddens as the hours go by ; 
You hear ?—the nightingale’s in love— 
But not so much as I. 


Will you not listen to the Spring? 
What tender voices do you hear ? 
Have violets no speech for you? 
Is not the nightingale’s song dear ? 
Yet, somehow, though you catch the sound, 
You miss the meaning of the strain; 
Ah! why not have more joy from love, 
With not so much of pain. 


E, NESBIT. 
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